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To Transform California Deserts. 


Three great new projects in California, 
which the Government is considering under 
the national irrigation act, will if under- 
taken, add in the neighborhood of a million 
acres of wonderfully fertile Jand to the re- 
claimed area of the Golden State. Govern- 
ment engineers have been engaged upon 
preliminary surveys for upwacds of a year, 
and in southern California, a few weeks 
ago four million miner’s inches of water of 
the Colorado river were filed upon and ap- 
propriated by the Government, which 
means in reality the entire flow of this 
‘Nile’ of America. The entire surround- 
ing land—over four million acres, has also 
been reserved. Theultimate reclamation of 
and through the great system of dams and 
canals eventually to be constructed on this 
river alone will be something over a million 
acres, but the first step in this work will 
probably reclaim about five hundred thoua- 
sand acres of rich delta land. 

The second project which has been inves- 
tigated is the storage of the waters of the 
King’s river, about midway between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, formed by two 
large mountain streams heading far up in 
the snow-capped Sierras. The regular flow 
of the King’s river irrigates today an enor- 
mous acreage in the fertile San Joaquin 
valley, while the storage of its waters by 
the Government would increase its irriga- 
ble capacity by at least one hundred thou- 
sand acres. At present its flood waters 
flow wholly to waste, as does likewise al- 
most the entire flow of the Colorado river, 
flowing through the extreme southern part 
of the State and emptying into the Gulf of 
California. 

Still another enterprise which has com- 
mended itself to the Government engineers 
is what is known as the Clear Lake project 
in the northern part of the State. Situated 
one thousand feet above sea level, Clear 
Lake is a beautiful sheet of water covering 
forty thousand acres. Bystretching a low 
dam across its lower end and raising its 
surface only six feet, 240,000 acre feet of 
water could be stored, sufficient to irrigate 
over two hundred thousand acres of the 
highly productive land of the Sacramento 
valley. Here, where there is considerable 
rainfall, much less water would be neces- 
sary for irrigation than in the southern part 
of the State, where both aridity and an 
almost tropical climate necessitates heavy 
irrigation. Clear Lake project, all in all, is 
declared by the Federal engineers to be one 
of the best irrigation propositions in the 











West. 

Of the $16,000,000 and over, now to the 
credit of the Reclamation Fund, California’s 
share is more than $2,000,000, and it is 
desired to begin the expenditure of this 
sum as soon as the best projects can be 
determined upon. In the meantime the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized, 
under the act, to reservethe water rights 
and withdraw the land which may be irri- 
gated, as well as the reservoir and dam 
sites, from entry under the Desert Act, the 
commutation clause of the Homestead Act 
and the Timber and Stone Act. Were it not 
for this express provision in the irrigation 
law, which provision, by the way, was vig- 
orously opposed by the Western land-specu- 
lating interests at the time of its pendency, 
every acre in these three, or, in fact, any 
other Government projects, would be filed 
upon under the above land laws the moment 
the intention of the Government to estab- 
lish ir:igation works under the irrigation 
law became apparent. 

The Reclamation Service officials con- 
stantly find the results of these miserable 
laws operating against the Government’s 
plans. Only after comprehensive surveys, 
preceded usually by preliminary investiga- 
tions and reconnaissances occupying months 
of time, can any storage site be pronounced 
practicable, warranting the Government in 
withdrawing the land which will probably 
be irrigated thereunder, yet any even pre- 
liminary surveys are watched eagerly by 
local land dealers and speculators, and with 
the first intimation that the project may be 
favorably considered, filings are made by 
the hundred, so that in every project which 
the Government has taken up, a large pro- 
portion of the land to be irrigated has been 
found to be in the hands of private owners, 
not settlers, living upon it and anxiously 
waiting for Uncle Sam to furnish them 
water or perhaps augment their insufficient 
Supply, but speculators and stock interests, 

who have likely never seen the land but 
who “ acquire” it, and are simply ‘* hold- 
ing it for a rise.” 

This is the reason that the true friends of 
Western development are urging an over- 
hauling of the land laws, under which such 
plundering is possible. 

Unless the nation acts with reasonable 
promptitude, before the engineers .can get 


around tothe question of irrigation every | probably always find a profitable market, 


acre of good public land will have been 
taken up under a trio of laws which, had 
they been framed especially for land loot- 
ing, could not have been greater successes. 
The real friends of the national irrigation 
act throughout the country, who are expect- 
ing to see the buildings of a great empire in 
the heart of tbe West, adding wealth and 
population to the nation and increasing her 
strength and influence, must not rock them - 
selves to sleep in the easy belief that this 
will come about under the conditions as they 
exist today. They must make one deter- 
mined stand before Congress and effect the 
repeal of these land laws; then the national 
irrigation law will be free to work out a 
great and_ beneficial ‘transformation of the 
desert into homes.Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Sheep Better than Fat Cattle. 


1 think if we take a series of ten years to- 
gether it will commonly be found that there 
is not much difference between the market 
price of fat sheep and fat cattle, if we com- 
pare allclasses, wethers, fat ewes, yearlings 
and lambs, with steers, fat cows, heifers 
and calves. The fat cattle are now about 
$1 per hundred less than a year ago, still 
choiee fat steers are now considerably 
higher than fat wethers and yearlings, but 
fat cows are about the same as fat ewes. 

It has been proved at our experiment sta- 
tions that as a general rule it requires about 
the same amount and quality of feed to 
grow and fattep a given number of pounds 





cost of production being taken into account. 
But there are enoughof such kinds planted 
The apples of this section are now famous 
for quality, and that reputation should be 
maintained, because in the long run it will. 
be the passport toa good market in years 
when the fruit of the Ben Davis regions is 
hardly worth moving from the orchards. 


Pp 
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The Story of King Wheat. 





Most wonderful of the achievements of D 


King Wheat are those of later years, during: 
which he has been gradually supplanting the 
inferior grains and has become the basis of: 


material life and prosperity in most of the} 


civilized nations. His stronghold is the 
American continent, the granary of the 
world. A book lately published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, entitled ‘* The 
Story of a Grain of Wheat,’’ describes the 
great wheat-raising, milling and exporting 
industry the world over, a most fascinating 
study of methods and results. In one por- 
tion of the work the author, W. C. Edgar, 
summarizes a number of the general feat- 
ures of the situation. 

‘““The wheat of the United States is di- 
vided into two sub-races, winter wheat and 
spring wheat. These are again divided into 
many groups, bald and bearded, hard and 
soft, white and red, and subdivided into 
varieties, according to the texture and color 
of the kernel, and color and quality of the 
straw and other characteristics. . Winter 
wheat is sown in the autumn and harvested 
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the fiscal year ending June, 1902, the mill- 
ers of the United States exported nearly 
_worth of flour. Minneapolis 
is largest flour-producing city in 
the world. Its daily capacity is estimated 
at seventy..thousand barrels. The largest 
flour mill in:existence is the Pillsbury A, at 
-Minnespolis, with s capacity of fourteen 
houseand barrels daily. In 1902 the output 
¢ Minneapolis mills was over sixteen 
barrels; in 1878, when the experi- 
r-mill was built, it was 940,000 
coe. he direct export trade in flour from 
, Mifineapolis was 109,000 barrels in 1878; in 
1908 it was over three million barrels. 
Other milling centres in the United States 
which produce large quantities of flour are 
New York, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Chieago, Toledo, Indianapolis, Supe- 
rior and Dulath. 
__* In 1901 the crop returns of the principal 
natjons of the world placed the producers of 
wheat in the following order: United 
States, Rassia, France, India, Austro-Hun- 
gary, Germany and Italy, Canada, United 
Kingdon, Australasia, Argentina, Belgium, 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark. Ags already 
explained, many of these countries do not 
raise enough to supply their own needs and 
are, therefore, importers of wheat. 

Viewed from any standpoint, the interna- 
tional contest for the position of purveyor- 
in-chief to the world’s breadbasket is an in- 
tensely interesting one. The great centres of 
demand stand still while the centres of sup- 
ply retreat, modern transportation systems 
supply the connecting chain which keeps the 











supply has not been equal to the demand. 


This leads te the query as to whether there’ 


wasa larger demand than formerly, or a 
smaller supply, or whether there were less 
shipped from Canada and the West than in 
former years. Whatever the cause may be, 
the egg trade has changed materially from 
what it was formerly. 

Strawberries that were set last spring 
have made a splendid growth during the 
sumwer and fall, and wi!l go into the win- 
ter in splendid condition, and if properly 
mulched and cared for ought to produce a 
good crop next June. In several instances, 
strawberries that produced a good crop last 
Jane have produced a second crop of fine 
berries this fall, and we hear of one farmer 
inthe eastern part of the State who has 
been picking and selling a crate of fine ber- 
ries daily until the recent cold wave. 

Columbia, Ct. J.P. GL. 


Kennebec Valley Notes. 

We need rain quite badly, as the wells 
and springs are low, and many have to haul 
water for stock and household use from 
a@ quarter to a half-mile distant. While 
traveling across the country I find that 
much fall plowing has already been done, ip 
spite of the drought. However, a large 
amount of farm work has been done, aa few 
storms have interrupted farm labor. 

Here in Kennebec County we have har- 
vested a large crop of apples, and mostly 
of good quality ; but it bas been hard to pro- 
cure help to harvest the crop at any price. 
Good men have been paid $1.50 per day with 











Fire-proof Tile Grain Tanks, America, 
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of sheep or mutton, as of cattle or beef. 
According to this rule ten sheep at two or 
24 yearsold, weighing 130 pounds each, have 
eaten the same amount of feed as a steer or 
heifer of the same age and weight, 1300 
pounds. 

Suppose now we compare ten choice 
two-year-old wethers, weight 1300 pounds, 
with a choice two-year-old 1300-pound 
steer. The steer would sell in Chicago for 
about $6.30, or about $82. The wethers for 
about $4.80 or about $62, or $20 less than 
the steer. But this difference of $20 is more 
than compensated by the twenty fleeces 
which the ten wethers have produced in the 
two years, which should weigh ten pounds 
each or two hundred pounds, and would now 
bring at home fully twenty cents per pound, 
or $40, making $20 in favor of the wethers. 
The quotations ‘on wool Jan. 1, 1903, were 
just about the same as in May, 1900, when I 
sold it for twenty-one and one-half cents at 
my home my four hundred fleeces of de- 
laine unwashed wool weighing ten to four- 
teen pounds each. The prices of steers fell 
nearly $3 per hundred the first three 
months of 1903 and have not recovered. 

If we compare fat ewes with fat cows the 
wool is the profit of the sheep over the cows, 
while lambs bring nearly as much by the 
hundred as steers. A. J. BLAKELY 


Grinnell, Ia. 
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Apples. 

It is rather discouraging to advocates of 
quality in apples to see the tough, dry Ben 
Davis quoted higher at New York than 
Baldwins, and fully as high as a choice va- 
riety like Northern Spy. Most growers 
would rather grow three barrels of the pro- 
lific Davis than two of Spies. 

The conditions this year, however, are 
rather unusual. The apple crop was nearly 
a failure in the Western stronghold of Ben 
Davis and the variety is scarce. An apple 
of poor quality, too, has a better chance 
in years when the general supply is rather 
short. In years of full crops the Davis 
sells to less advantage. The foreign mar- 
kets have not yet learned the fact that not 
all red apples are good, and the Davis sells 
well in Europe on the reputation of the 
King, Spy and Baldwin. 

On the whole, the planting of Ben Davis 
is not to be advised for the East. By the 
time the trees are in bearing the variety 
will have been considerably discredited in 
the markets. The consumers in this coun- 
try are already fast becoming aware that 
color and size are not sure signs of quality; 
the same lesson that they quite fully learned 
in the case of the pear. 

The Davis and similar kinds, however, 
have a future because of their keeping 
qualities. They fill the gap in the markets 
after other kinds are done and before the 
summer varieties ripen. The Davis, raised 
as far north as it will mature, may not ap- 
pear quite so handsome as the Southwest- 
ern Ben Davis, but it will keep like a rock. 











Those orchards of this variety which 





have been planted in the Northeast will 


in the early summer; spring wheat is 
planted in the spring and harvested late in 
the summer and early autumn. 1t is need- 
less to enumerate the climatic causes which 
work to the disadvantage of these two 
great rivals in the wheat kingdom ; drought, 
winter-killing, early frosts and wet harvests 
all have an important influence over the 
crop returns. Twenty-five States and Ter- 
ritories raise winter wheat, nineteen pro- 
duce spring wheat, some States raise both. 
‘the leading crop producers in the winter- 
wheat section are Kansas, California, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Michigan, Maryland 
and Tennessee. Of the spring-wheat list, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Washington, Wisconsin and Iowa 
are the most important. 

* In the United States, at the present time, 
King Wheat thrives under favoring condi- 
tions such as he has known in no other 
land. From planting to harvesting, from 
the field to the elevator, from storehouse to 
mill, and from mill to market the wheat 
berry is given every advantage that the 
skill, knowledge and experience of man can 
devise; all moving in a systematic, co-ordi- 
nate scheme, the intent and object of which 
is to give the masses.of the world the very 
best possible food at the.very lowest possi- 
ble cost. 

“Under such conditions, let us consider 
what this favored nation does for itself and 
the world at large in the way of wheat sup- 
plies. As already stated, the wheat crop of 
the United States in 1901 was 721,000,000 
bushels. The per capital consumption is 
estimated at 4.53 bushels. The exports of 
wheat for the twelve mouths ending June, 
1902, were nearly 155,000,000 bushels; the ex- 
ports of flour nearly eighteen million bar- 
rels. The principal countries which took 
wheat from the United States, in their order 
as to quantity, were the United Kingdom, 
Germany, British North America, Africa 
and France. The principal buyers of flour 
were the United Kingdom, Holland, Ger- 
many, China, Cuba and the West Indies, 
Brazil, Japan and Africa. The total value 
of the exports of wheat and flour exceeded 
$178,000,000. Previous to 1872, the largest 
crop of wheat raised in the United States 
did not equal the amount exported thirty 
years later. 

** Commercially, the millers of the United 
States outrank all others. Their mills are 
the largest and have the greatest capacity. 


‘The development since the introduction of 


the purifier and the rolls has been such 
that American flour now competes success- 
fully in all foreign conntries from which it 
is not debarred by prohibitory tariffs. The 
number of mills in the United States, as 
shown by the census of 1900, exceeded 
twenty-five thousand, a very large number 
being mills of small capacity. These em- 
ployed a capital of more than $200,000,000, 
used nearly 490,000,000. bushels of wheat 
annually, producing about 102,000,000 


world from goinghungry. Of this there is 
no danger, for nature, to the confusion of 
the speculator, has arranged a wheat calen- 
dar, whereby during every month of the 
year somewhere on the earth’s surface a 
erup of wheat is harvested.”’ 


> 
Connecticut Farm Notes. 


The first of November found the fall 
work pretty well advanced in this vicinity. 
Asa rule, farmers have not had to spend 
much time in securing the apple crop this 
season. 

Most of the harvesting has been done, 
although considerable corn still remains to 
be husked. This crop, while not up to the 
average, is much better than was expected 
at one time, but it will not yield very largely 
tothe acre on account of the poor stand, 
there being many one and two-stalk hills. 
Potatoes are not a large crop. They rotted 
considerably, but what are left are of fair 
quality. Apples as in all off years, are 
hardly up to standard in quality, but sell 
well on account of the short crop. The 
frost held off until late in October, which 
gave thuse who fill silos a chance to let their 
corn stand much later than usual. This 
was needed, as the crop was quite late in 
maturing. Cider mills are working but oue 
day in a week this season, that being sufti- 
cient to work up all the cider apples. 

The milk question interests many in this 
vicinity, as most of our farmers are sending 
their milk to Boston. It hardly seems nec- 
essary to spend so much time in wrangling 
over the agre-ment between the contractors 
and producers as is spent twice a year. 
Both parties must remember that there are 
two sides to the question, and come to an 
agreement that is fair for both. 

Supply and demand have something to do 
with the milk question as wellas that con- 
cerning other productions. There never 
wasatime when our farmers were doing 
better than now; while they are getting 
handsomer returns for their milk, they are 
at the same time building up their farm s as 
never before. 

While farming as a business is improving, 
the problem of farm help seems no nearer 
solution than ever. Good help is scarce; 
the young men prefer to work in the cities, 
even if they succeed in earning barely 
enough to pay for their board and clothing, 
to working on the farm, where they can get 








‘their board and enjoy the privileges of a 


home and from $20 to $25 per month for 
their services. Apple buyers have not yet 
putin an appearance and there seems tu 
be no settled price. Apples sell at the local 
markets at from fifty to eighty cents per 
bushel for good fruit. Potatoes are sell- 
ing at from seventy to seventy-five cents. 
The onion crop was almost a failure in this 
vicinity, owing to the ravages of the mag- 
got. Eggs are scarce and sell at from thirty- 
two to thirty-eight cents per dozen. They 
were scarce and high all through the sum- 


dinner. With barrels at thirty to forty 
cents each the cost cuts the price of apples 
well down at present prices. 

Our grain crop was fine in all varieties, 
never better, giving good returns, both in 
quantity and quality. Corn in most locali- 
ties gave light yields. Yet in some fields 
nice, heavy corn was harvested, as the 
warm fall weather proved favorable to the 
crop. Potatoes gave good returns as the 
rot did not do heavy damage; the tubers 
were large and quite smooth, and in nearly 
all fields the yield was of fine quality and 
heavy. The hay crop was about an aver- 
age, but much damaged hay was harvested, 
on account of the dull and rainy weather 
when harvested. Good hay must rule high, 
asso much poor hay will not reach the 
markets, and will be consumed at home. 

Good horses are well up for the time of 
year, and stock of all kinds sells fairly well; 
good cows are called for, and prices high 
for good ones. The dairy business is large 
here, and it pays to raise good heifers for 
the market. Our farmers are hopeful, not- 
withstanding the peculiar season which 
they have passed through. There is quitea 
call for farm property even at this time of 
the season. A. E, FAUGHT. 

Sidney, Me. 


A Substantial Guernsey. 


Imported Antonina 14733 is a Guernsey 
of the solid all-around type characteristic of 
the best strains of the breed. Her official 
record for the year is quite remarkable, 
showing a yield of 10,441.44 pounds of milk, 
testing 441.11 pounds of butter fat. 

Allowing one-sixth more for butter 
equivalent, the product is well over five 
hundred pounds of butter in a year 
worth at least $100. A business herd 
of this grade of production would de- 
light the heart of a dairy farmer An- 
tonina was bred in England. Herdam won 
first award at the Royal Counties’ show and 
at the London dairy show in 1899. The 
butter fat test of Antonina’s milk averaged 
4.44 per cent., ranging from 3.60 per cent. in 
April to 5.40 per cent. in March. 


The Clark Hay Crop. 

I am sending you the report of my second 
and third grass crop, together with a total 
crop for this year, as compared with the 
crop of 1902. My total second crop, 1903, 
from 14§ acres was 66,212 pounds; 34 acres, 
not well cultivated, produced only 2100 
pounds, six hundred pounds per acre; 2? 
acres produced 18,900 pounds, 6871 pounds 
per acre;, seven-eighths of an acre produced 
6518 pounds, 7732 pounds per acre. The bal- 
ance, 7} acres, produced 38,990 pounds, 5338 
pounds per acre. 

The first crop, 1903, was 110,729 pounds; 
second crop, 1903, was 66,211 pounds; third 
crop, 1903, was 1750 pounds; total, first, sec- 
ond and third crops, 178,690 pounds; aver- 
age 12,218 pounds, which was an average of 
951 pounds per acre more than 1902 crop, 











mer and fall. instead of being a drug, as 





barrels of flour valued at $348,000,000. For 


formerly, through the summer months, the 


which was 164,794 pounds; average per acre 
11,268 pounds. 


The total crop from seven-eighths of an 
acre iu fourteen years, first and second crop, 
one seeding, 114 tons 428 pounds. 

The surface of this field to start with had. 
little if any vegetable matter upon it, noth- 
ing but clay, gravel hard pan. First, it was 
intensely cultivated; nothing but bone, 
potash and nitrate of -soda has been used 
from the start for fertilizer, at a total cost 
not exceeding $250 in the fourteen years, or 
less than $2.25 per ton of hay gathered. The 
seeding was fourteen quarts of timothy and 
fourteen quarts of re-cleaned redtop per 
acre. The crop this year has the same rela- 
tive amount of timothy and redtop as when 
original'y sown. Some of it will be shown 
at the St. Louis fair next year. There will 
also be shown samples from other parts of 
my grass field. The must remarkable 
sample will be shown from a quarter-acre 
section where the first crop cut this year 
was over four feet in height and weighed 
2471 pounds; second crop cut this year was 
over three and a hulf feet in height, 
weighed 2240 pounds, making seven and a 
half feet in height. Each crop was fully 
headed and blossomed. 

The third crop did not blossom but 
weighed 1750 pounds, or at the rate of 34 
tous tothe acre. The total weight of the 
three crops from this quarter section was 
6401 pounds, or at the rate of 25.644 pounds 
per acre; fertilizer cost less than $2 per ton 
of hay produced. A blizzard struck eight 
acres of my second crop while drying and 
lifted tons of it into the adjoining forest, 
except for that I certainly should have had 
forty or more tons instead of the thirty- 
three tons which I secured. I have a hay 
press never used before this year but once. 
This year 1 found it necessary to press my 
first crop to get the second crop inthe barn, 
which is 60x60x30 feet up to plate. 

The 54-acre plum orchard still continues 
its phenomena! growth without fertilizers, 
making this year, as last, over three hun- 
dred feet growth to the trees. The intense 
cultivation given it by the double action cut- 
away harrow is still doing its work, and the 
grass crop from the same course is giving 
similar results; while we had two months 
in the spring without any rain, yet this © 
year’s total crop, as before stated, gave an 
average of over six tons to the acre, nearly 
one thousand pounds gain to the acre over 
last year. GEORGE M, CLARK. 

Connecticut. eet) ane ae 
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New York Farmers Prospering. 

With the commencement of the month a 
large number of cheese factories about the 
country will close up the season’s make. 
Those patrons of factories not very remote 
from the milk stations along the railroad 
will now commence to deliver milk to be 
shipped to New York. A price will doubt- 
less be established the first of the week. 
At Deer River there aretwo milk stations, 
so there is a little competition. In this sec- 
tion winter dairying is carried on to a great 
extent. In many instances milk is delivered 
at the cheese factories where it 1s cooled 
and made ready for shipment to the cars. 
This is quite a saving of time to the patrons. 

The season has been very favorable. 
Prices have kept well up for all kinds of 
farm products during the entire season. 
While cheese has dropped somewhat within 
a few weeks, still eleven cents per pound is 
a good price for cheese. Sales are being 
made at that price of late. There is a vast 
amount of cheese held in cold storage by 
the buyers, and at this season of the yea it 
has some effect on the price of what is back 
in the country. 

Potatoes are moving briskly. Plenty of 
buyers are stationed at every village taking 
in potatoes at forty cents per bushel. There 
appears to be plenty of them in this coun- 
try. Thecrop has been more than an aver- 
age one. Notwithstanding the vast amount 
sold there will be plenty left in the country 
that will be disposed of in the spring. Now 
and then a farmer raised a fair crop of corn 
which became sound and fit for seed. The 
fall was favorable, as the frusts held off 
until late in October. 

The first of November farmers are get- 
ting their young cattle home from the past- 
ures, where they have been since spring. 
Grass has kept fresh and green so that 
young stock has done well with plenty to 
eat. Milch cows command good prices, 
with a great call for them, especially 
springers. Hogs are fetching 54 cents per 
pound live weight toship. P. E. Wnirer. 
Lewis County, N. Y. 








Grain Elevators., 


The Awerican elevator systems, whereby 
the product of the wheat fields is cared for 
until required by the world for grinding, 
are elaborate and cover every section in 
which wheat 1s grown. Terminal elevators 
of enormous capacity are situated in the 
great centres of distribution and points of 
export. These elevators are of distinctively 
American construction, economical in cost, 
yet models for effectiveness and utility. 

They mark a complete departure from 
European methods of elevator building, and 
are the result of practical experience in the 
handling and storage of wheat. The wooden 
structures once used for this purpose are 
being rapidly replaced by elevators of steel, 
concrete ortile, which being fire-proof ac- 
complish a large saving in insurance.— 
From Story of a Grain of Wheat. 
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Eugene Godard, the French ronaut, 
whose illness is reported from Paris, came 
naturally enough by his taste for adventure 
in the upper atmosphere. Both his father 
and uncle were celebrated balloonists in the 
days when the old-fushioned balloon played 
so picturesque a part in the siege of Paris, 
and thirty-four of their balloons are said to 
have passed successfully over the German 
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Dairy. 


Butter in Ample Supply. 

The time is at hand when a decided fall- 
ing off in the supply of fresh-made_ butter’ 
might be expected. But so far the receipts 
are fully equal to the moderate demand pre- 
vailing. Probably prices would go up & 
little were it aot for the abundance of cold-- 
storage stock, which proves quite acceptable 
to a certain class of trade.as soon as fresh 
buttter begins to lose grass-fed quality and 
eolor. 
The top quotations are 23 cents for tub 
creamery and 24 cents for prints. The 





whole list is nearly unchanged from last} 


week’s quotations. Undergrades continue: 
in slow demand as. usual, unless better 
qualities are short. Storage creamery is 
moving out quite freely at 22 cents for extra 
quality. There isa fair demand at steady 
prices for box and print butter. 4 

Chapin & Adams: ** The market shows 
no special change in butter or cheese. The 
supply is fully equal to demand. We see no 
reason to expect higher prices for the pres- 

nt.’’ 

7 The New York market shows no special 
change. The supply is running a little 
larger than last week, and this tended to 
soften the tone of the market a little. No 
weakness is manifested on strictly fresh 
creamery; indeed the proportion of such is 
so small that buyers are paying 224 to 22? 
cents quite willingly, for the average run of 
fresh-goods trade is quiet and there is an 
abundant supply. In some quarters we 
note a little pressure to sell, which results 
in an easy tone. The business from store 
in average fine goods was at the same figure, 
but a little more could be obtained for gilt- 
edge lots. Firsts range from 20} to 22 cents 
and lower grades from 20 cents downward, 
with some accumulation. Rather more 
urgency to sell storage butter is noted and 
alittle weaker feeling, except possibly on 
the very highest qualities, which are 
held about steady. Imitation creamery is 
slow, and there is a dull, rather weak 
market for both factory and packing 
stock. Exporters are not interested to 
any extent, and the buying on home ac- 
count is light. Renovated is very quiet and 
must be fancy to command 17) cents. Re- 
ceipts of butter Wednesday were 9272 pack- 
ages. 

The cheese market generally presents a 
quiet appearance. Fancy September made 
cost comparatively high in the country, and 
with holders doubtful if such quality could 
be replaced at any less money the disposi- 
tion is to hold firmly, with, in fact, some 
holders indifferent about urging sales of 
specially desirable factories at present top 
prices ; but the movement is limited. Most 
of the current urrivals are October made, 
showing irregular quality, with the bulk 
pasty in character or otherwise defective, 
and with avery slow demand the feeling is 
weak and irregular. Skims are generally 
quiet, but supplies are not large and prices 
hold about as last reported. 

PEER AISE AS LEE eS 
Causes of Bad Milk. 


The following are some of the causes of 
tainted milk: Allowing the cows to drink 
impure water from dirty watering troughs, 
stagnant ponds, soakage from barnyards. 
Feeding rye, rape, turnip tops, leeks or de- 
cayed apples. Not wiping cow’s flanks, 
udders and teats before milking. Milking 
with dirty hands. Using wooden pails for 
milk. Not straining the milk immediately 
after milking. Stirring or aerating (expos- 
ing to the air) close to a swill barrel, hog 
pen, hog trough, hogs, barnyard or milking 
yard. Arusty old milk can. Milking the 
cow, dumping the milk into the milk can 
and leaving it over night without either 
straining, aerating or cooling. 

Milk should always be strained and 
aerated (exposed to pure air) by running 
through an aerator, dipping and stirring, 
immediately after milking. In warm 
weather the milk should be cooled by set- 
ting the pails or can in cold water while it 
is being aerated. Cool to 65°. Saturday 
night’s and Sunday morning’s milk should 
be cvoled to 60°, set in a cool cellar and cov- 
ered with a clean robe or blanket, and let 
alone till Monday morning. 

Milk cans and pails should be washed 
with a brush and lukewarm water in which 
a little sal soda is dissolved, then scald and 
place on their sides in the sun. Cans and 
pails should be scoured with salt occasion- 
ally. A rusty can should never be used to 
send milk in to the factory. Successful 
dairying can be summed up in two words. 
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Prevention of Mould of Butter. 


Following is a copy of some suggestions 
made by the Montreal Produce Merchants 
Association as to points to be covered ina 
circular to be issued by Prof. J. W. Robert- 
son, the dairy commissioner, to buttermak- 
ers and patrons with a view to the preven- 
tion of mould on butter. 

The factories should be thoroughly cleaned 
by liberal whitewashing with lime and the 
use of any other germicide that experience 
can suggest. 

As dampwood isa hotbed for breeding and 
disseminating spores of various kinds, care 
should be taken to have the woodwork of 
factories always thoroughly sound and dry, 
carefully removing all damp and decaying 
pieces, particularly from the floors and gut- 
ters. Drainage should be carried away 
from the factory beyond smelling distance 
by water-tight, vented and trapped drains. 

Factory refrigerators should be kept as 
dry as possible, and nothing but sound 
wood allowed to remain in their structures. 

Particular care should be taken that 
butter boxes are made only of thoroughly 
seasoned wood carefully and properly 
paraffined. 

Only the best and purest parchment paper 
should be used for lining the boxes. This 
paper whileawaiting use should be kept in 
a thoroughly dry,clean place; before used on 
the butter it should be carefully soaked in a 
solution of brine and formalin. It should 
never be applied in a dry state; and partic- 
ularly it should never be used after being 
wet with pure water. 

Great care should be taken in conveying 
butter from the factory to the railway 
station. It should be exposed as little as 
possible and for as shorta time as possible. 
>>> - 


Jottings by Dairymen. 


The best way to improve our dairy herds 
is to decide what breed is best suited to our 
wants, and then use a thoroughbred sire of 
that breed and raise the heifers.—E. M. 
Atkins. 

I cannot feed much gluten, except in con- 
nection with cottonseed meal, and get satis- 
factory results, either in butter or milk.— 
Elliott Fernald. 

Ensilage is a very desirable cattle food. 
Being succulent and palatable, it comes; 
the nearest to pasture feed of anything that 
can be fed.—A. W. Gilman. 

I have no special preference for any 
breed. 1 want the cow that will do the 











row of cows all alike in your stable, but you 


One of the great needs of our farming is | 


trained men,and I believe the trained dairy- 
men is the best kind of a farmer because 
there are so many details to the business 
‘that must be mastered in order to make ita 
success.—J. A. Roberts. 
Horicultural. 
- 3 +, The Fur Market... . 
Manufactured furs worth: upward 0 
$6,000,000 were taken from Te storage. .i 
‘New York this week. All o 











been placed. on the market for the early 
trade,.raw furs valued at fully $20,000,000 
will be taken from New York storage ware- 
houses to be dyed and made up for the mid- 
winter season. These figures were given to 
one of the metropolitan newspapers by the 
manager of a prominent cold-storage ware- 
house near Washington square. From this 
establishment alone $1,800,000 worth of 


manufactured furs were taken—more than |, 


$600,000 worth belonging to one firm. 

It is estimated that $1,000,000,000 worth 
of furs are put up in cold storage 
every year inthis city. All the warehouses 
have men specially to look after the fur de- 
partments. They must be kept in.rooms 
with temperatures varying from 29° to 35°, 
according to the condition of the stock. With 
many:furs too much cold is as destructive as 
too much heat. 

The manufactured furs—stock left over 
when spring sales begin—come in boxes 


measuring from ten to forty cubic feet, all |, 


lined with preservative paper. This pre- 
caution, with the cold air, is to keep off 
moths and fur bugs. Some of these boxes 
filled with Russian sable and Persian lamb 
contain stock worth thousands of dollars. 
There are muffs, show-wraps and stoles 
worth $18,000 each. The latter are becom- 
ing more fashionable every year, and are 
worn larger and longer now than they have 
been since the days of our great-grand- 
mothers. There is a special line of insur- 
ance for all this valuable stock, managed 
through brokers and divided between the 
cold-storage man and the owner of the 
stock. 

It is the policy of the traders to carry 
over a larger quantity of manufactured 
stock every year. Like every other busi- 
ness the fur trade has its ups and downs. 
Sometimes the supply of raw furs falls 
short, and if it were not for the stock 
carried over, New York would have little 
or nothing to sell. 


| cannot buy them at reasonable figures, At |: 
-| the same time, 1 sold the prettiest, animal in | 
my stable the first of this month for $25. I 
bought her for her beauty and I sold her ; 


them belonged | 
to local merchants. As much more will bé}’ 
taken out this month.. Then, after this has j ” 


to advanced record. See description. 





GUERNSEY COW, ANTONINA. . 
An imported member of the McK. Twombly h-rd, and recently admitted 
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elsewhere in proportion, the situation would 
warrant an advance. On the whole, those 
who buy corn would apparently be fairly 
safe in ordering in ordinary wholesale lots, 
while those who have it to sell will run little 
risk in holding for future developments. 
Oats have been selling a little lower mainly 
because of the decline in corn. 

The rye and barley markets are dull ‘with 
tendency a trifle lower. Buckwheat quotes 
about 62 cents at New York. The crop is 
thought to be light. ‘Wheat flour is 15 to 25 
cents a barrel lower, in sympathy with the 
wheat market. 


Literature. 





OUT OF NAZARETH. By Minot J. Savage. 
pp. 378. (American Unitarian Associ tion.) 

THE UNDERSTANDING HEART. By Samuel 
M.Crothers. pp. 187. (American Unitarian 
Association.) 

APPLES OF GOLD, By Clara Bancroft. Beat- 
ley. be 186. (American Unitarian Associa- 


TEE CALL OF THE TWENTIETH CENT- 
URY. By David Starr Jordan. pp. 75. 
(American Unitarian Association.) 


THE LITERARY GUILLOTINE. pp. 202. 
(John Lane.) 

THE SHIP OF STATE. By Those at the 
Helm. pp. 264. (Ginn & Co.) 





This is the great fur- | 
distributing centre of the United States. | 
Raw furs are brought here all the way from | 


Australia and Alaska to be put in cold stor- | 


age, to kill the fur insects, taken out, dyed 
and manufactured, and then sent to the Pa- 
cific coast again for sale. 

Once in a while something goes wrong in 
the fur market abroad, and the New York 
stock of manufactured furs in storage is 
sold at prices the furs would never bring 





here in ordinary times. in such a crisis the | 
stock of raw furs is rushed out, even before 
the cold-storage process is complete, and 
put in the market as fast as the dyers can 
get them into the hands of the sewing 
women. 

Scarcely have the manufactured furs been 
put awuy every spring before the raw 
furs begin to come in. They are brought 
along from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast by easy and inexpensive stages 
during the winter, but always at such times 
that they may reach New York before the 
first touch of warm weather. From Aus- 
tralia come bales of lamb’s wool weighing 
anywhere from two thousand to 3800 
pounds. From British Columbiaand Alaska 
are shipped bales of bear’s skins, and the 
skins of mink, skunks, muskrats, foxes, 
squirrels and every other sort of fur used 
in the trade. They are packed in bales 
weighing from 150 to six hundred pounds, 
according to the conveniences at the point 
of shipment. Large as the bales are, they 
are never broken until they pass from the 
cold-storage room into the hands of the 
dyer, with every insect and insect germ 
destroyed. 





Hay in Full Supply. 

The quotations tend to weaken slightly 
under increased supplies. In some of the 
leading markets there is quite a surplus on 
hand. Prices are now at a level which 
appears fairly steady, moving only slightly 
up or down with varying conditions of 
temporary supply and demand. Much 
further accumulation of stock would, how- 
over, start a more noticeable downward 
movement. At New York and Boston 
arrivals are ahead of needs, and not much 
is taken tor export. Rye straw has been 
more plenty, shippers having been attracted 
by the extremely high prices, and quota- 
tions are lower. Western and Southern 
markets show larger arrivals of hay, quiet 
trade and prices about steady. 

The followng table shows the highest 
ptices for hay in the markets mentioned: 
Boston $18.50, New York $19, Jersey City 
$19, Philadelphia $16, Pittsburg $14, Min- 
neapolis $10, Baltimore $16, Chicago $12.50, 
Cincinnati $13, Nashville $14, Kansas City 
$10, St. Louis $12, Montreal $10.50, Mem- 
phis $13.75, Cleveland $13, New Orleans 
$15.50. 








>> 
The Situation in Grain. 

Wheat and corn have been tending to 
lower levels during the past week. The 
decline, however, was not extensive and 
has not much affected the price of feeds and 
meal. Wheat tended to drop on account of 
heavy arrivals. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way reports that Western grain has at last 
begun to come East with a rush, and within 
the last few days the total shipments have 
gained rapidly on last year’s figures. It is 
expected that before the season ends last 
year’s mark will be passed. October ship- 
ments were 966,000 bushels, compared with 
886,000 bushels last year. The total re- 
ceipts for November to date are 966,707 
bushels, as compared with 886,057 bush- 
els for the same time in 1892. Receipts 
for this season are 12,089,276 bushels, as 
against 15,876,225 bushels last year, a differ- 
ence of about 3,800,100 bushels, whereas a 
few days ago the difference was much 
larger. So far the lines have had little 
trouble in moving the grain and no con- 
gestion 1s expected. It is reported that the 
farmers are bringing their grain out to the 
elevators now in large quantities, and there 
may be congestion later. 

Corn at a fraction over 50 cents per 
bushel in New York is four cents below the 
quotation last year at this time. Evidently 
the price cannot be expected to go much 
lower, and large orders can be placed with- 
out much risk. On the other hand, there is 
no special reason to expect an advance for 
the present, except that husking returns in 
Ohio are not turning out nearly so well as 





work. It would be nicer to have a whole 





expected. If there is a general shrinkage 
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THE LIFE RADIANT. By Lilian Whiting. pp. 
375. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

MUSIC IN ART. By Luna May Ennis. pp. 
254. (L.C. Page & Co.) 

THE CATHEDRALS OF NORTHERN 
FRANCE. By Francis Miltoun. pp. 400. (L. 
C. Page & Co.) 

DICKENS’ LONDON. By Francis Miltoun. pp. 
300. (L.C. Page & Co.) 

WOMAN’S WORK IN MUSIC. By Arthur 
Elson. pp. 268. (L.C. Page & Co.) 

THE ART OF THE PITTI PALACE. B 
Julia de Wolfe Addison. pp. 390. (L. 
Page & Co.) i 


| THE SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. B 


y C. B. 
Burgin. pp. 378. (The Smart Set Publishing 
Company.) 


THE BIG BOOK OF 
Edited by Walter Jerrold. pp. 320. 
Dutton & Co.) 

POEMS OF TENNYSON. Edited by Henry 
Van Dyke. pp. 490. (Ginn & Co.) 

CASTALIAN DAYS. By Lloyd Mifflin. pp. 50. 
(Henry Frowde.) 7 


TRELAWNY. By Holmna Freeland. pp. 316. 
(Edwara J. Clode.) 


THE MODERN AGE. By Philip Van Ness 
Myers. pp. 650. (Ginn & Co.) 


THE RELIGION OF AN UNEDUCATED 
1AN. By Francis G. Peabody. pp. 89. 
(The Macmillan Company.) 


The remarkable story of Helen Keller is 
fairly well known to the reading public, 
but the first case of successful instruction 
of a child who was blind as well asa deaf 
mute was even more extraordinary. When 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, a young Boston phy- 
sician, fresh from the Greek revolution, be- 
came the head of the first American school 
for the blind in this city, he entered upon a 
life work which so engrossed ;his time and 
attention that he never told in detail the 
story of his great achievements in reaching 


NURSERY RHYMES. 
(E. P. 


| the shut-in minds of the blind, deaf mutes, 


and it has remained for two of his daughters, 
Maud Howe (Elliott) and Florence Howe 
Hall, to relate the rescue of Laura Bridg- 
man from a veritable living death, and 
the devising of an educationa] system which 
has made it comparatively easy ever since 
for others to follow out and improve upon. 
If ever a hopeless case confronted a 
physician it was that of Laura Bridgman, 
the seven-year-old New Hampshire girl, 
who in 1837 was brought to the new insti- 
tution for the blind. She was endowed 
with but one of the senses, that of touch, 
and she was indeed a pathetic and unpre- 
possessing figure when Dr. Howe threw out 
the life line to save this wreck of humanity. 
And in 1837 Dr. Howe had little but his own 
resources to fall back on, and what patience, 
what indefatigable labor, and what sublime 
faith the man had! From the mere sign 
language the young girl was taught slowly 
and diligently, but mechanically, until 
there came the supreme moment in her life 
when truth began to flash upon her, her 1n- 
tellect began to work and her countenance 
lighted up with a human _ expression. 
Think of the gratification which Dr. Howe 
and his co-workers experienced when the 
dog or parrot nature for imitating gave 
way to the immortal spirit! 

There 1s not sufficient space to relate the 
subsequent steps in Laura’s education. As 
she grew into womanhood she became fa- 
miliar with higher studies, as well as a com- 
panion for her equally unfortuuate compan- 
ions, who were gathered into the Perkins 
Institution. Interwoven with the growth 
and development of Laura is the life-story 
of Dr. Howe, his meeting with Miss Julia 
Ward of New York, their marriage and trip 
abroad, and the birth of their first daughter, 
Julia Romana, who became the wife of 
Michael Anagnos, the present director of 
the Perkins Institution. This biographical 
information should be of interest to the 
younger generation, who are not so familiar 
with the works of Dr. Howe as their elders, 
particularly as his life was one. of su- 
preme unselfishness and self-sacrifice. He 
was a pioneer in his methods of teach- 
ing the deaf, dumb, blind, and the story of 
his success with Laura Bridgman is of great 
scientific and educational ,interest. Dr. 
Howe’s manuscripts, Laura’s own journals 
and extracts from the journals of her vari- 
ous teachers have been di:awn upon by Dr. 
Howe’s two daughters in preparing this 
book for publication. The story of Laura 
Bridgman is one of the books of the year of 
inestimable permanent value.  [ Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50 net]. 

The name of John Townsend Trow- 
bridge instinctively recalls bygone days 
when. ‘“‘Cudjo’s Cave” and ‘“ Neighbor 
Jackwood ”’ were read by the members of 
every well-regulated New England family, 
at least. To read this autobiography of 


Mr. Trowbridge, after having missed seeing 
anything from his pen for a long period, is 
like-meeting some one you have known by 
sight for years, but have never had the 
privilege of listening to him relate to you 
‘his many and _interesting experiences. 
There is a sense of delightful ‘companion- 
ship in perusing the ‘pages of: ‘‘ My Own 
Story.”’ You feel that one of the old school 
‘of writers is giving you first-hand informa- 
tion, not only concerning his’ own career— 
which he does in an:exceedingly modest 
manner, but there passes in review a 
procession of men and women who 
made New England famous in_ the 
literary world. Mr. ‘Trowbridge had an 
ideal beginning. He was born of poor but 
honest parents in a log cabin: From a 
country lad in New York State he be- 
came an Illinois wheat-grower, and then 
drifted back to New York city, where, at 
the age of nineteen, he began to write for 
the press, although he had had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his verses in print in a 
Rochester (N. Y.) paper at the age of six- 
teen. New York city was u discouraging 
field for young Trowbridge, and he came 
to Boston, where he has since resided. Pass- 
ing his early experiences, which will be read 
with avidity, we come tothe period of his 
active literary career in this city. He was, 
as it is quite generally known, a contributor 
to the first number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
but this was not until his novel, ‘* Neighbor 
Jack wood,”’ suggested by the return of the 
fugitive slaves, had been published, and 
turned into a play for the Boston Museum. 
His abhorrence of slavery resulted in his 
writing ‘‘ Cudjo’s - Cave,” .which was an 
avowedly partisan book, frankly designed 
to . fire the Northern heart—and the 
book enjoyed marked popularity for a 
‘ong period. After .the war he made 
an extensive tour of the South, thus 
securing. material for another volume. 
Mr. Trowbridge was connected with the 
leading juvenile magazines, which, with the 
exception of the Youth’s Companion and 
St. Nicholas, have gone to the magazine 
graveyard long since. It is when the 
wziter gives us the benefit of: his reminis- 
cences of Walt Whitman, Father Taylor, 
Emerson, Alcott, Longfellow and Holmes, 
that we realize how closely he was identi- 
fied with the ‘“‘golden era’ of Boston’s 
literary history. While his novels and 
poems do not possess that immortality 
which characterizes the works of some of 
his contemporaries, his devotion to his 
chosen career is a shining example for a 
younger generation, and his own life story 
will have a wide reading because of the 
entertaining information whivh it imparts. 
{ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 
$2.50 net. | 

“The Romance of Old New England 
Churches,’”’ by Mary C. Crawford, is an in- 
teresting and entertaining book from cover to 
cover, and is one of the most valuable issues 
in the Little Pilgrimages Series. There is 
not a tedious page in it, and it shows that 
the author in her researches has cast aside 
all the dry details that a less experienced 
and skillful writer would have used, and 
retained only those facts that would have a 
romantic bearing on her general subject. 
It is a worthy companion volume to “ Old 
New England Rooftrees,’’ by Miss Craw- 
ford, and affords glimpses of old times and 
customs that cannot be found readily else- 
where. It has historical as well as pict- 
uresque value, and beginning with the 
true story of Elizabeth Whitman, who was 
so bitterly maligned in the old-time novel, 
“The Coquette,” and closing with a de- 
served tribute to Phillips Brooks as “the 
ideal minister of the American gospel,”’ the 
book is packed with matter that is both 
grave and gay, though never frivolous or 
irreverent. The pages devoted to ‘‘Court- 
ship according to Samuel Sewall,’’ are ful 
of amusement for the student of human 
nature, and they emphasize the truth that 
a man may be conscientiously religious 
without devoting all his time to fasting 
and prayer. Judge Sewall was a devout 
member of the Ola South Church, but he 
liked the comforts if not the luxuries of 
life. The story of John Eliot and his In- 
dian is retold fluently yet concisely in this 
volume, and Parson Smith’s daughter Abi- 
gail, who became the wife of John Adams, 
afterwards the second President of the 
United States, is recalled with characteris- 
tic extracts from her correspondence, and an 
interesting account is given of Mather 
Byles, the Tory wit and divine of Hollis- 
street Church, and his daughters, who re- 
mained ardent royalists to the end of their 
days. Nor arethe picturesque incidents in 
the life of the Abbe Cheverus, the French 
exile, who became the first Roman Catholic 
bishop of Boston, forgotten in these records 
of the past. His virtues, which broke 
down Puritan prejudice, are extolled in 
no measured terms, But, perhaps, the 
strangest chapter in the book is that which 
refers to the remarkable experiences of the 
Rev. Eleazer Williams, who was supposed 
to be the son of Louis XVI. Miss Craw- 
ford evidently believes that he was no im- 
poster, for she says: ‘‘ The true story of the 
two puzzling lives here traced will probably 
always remain an unsolved historical puz- 
zle. But to those who are inclined to follow 
their intuitions and their sympathi: s rather 
than to be eternally skeptical of things, it 
is sufficiently clear that the young man who 
was ‘converted’ in the Old Longmeadow 
Church in 1802 was indeed none other than 
Louis XVII. of France.’’ We have not 
Duchess,’’ which has several artistic full 
page <illustrations in color from drawing 
by I. H.§Caliga. The story is by Frances 
Charles, and is {without doubt the best one 
that has yet come from her graceful and 
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-plittle heroine in this story illustrates in 
| her actions and” conversation the leading 
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been 80 engrossed:in worldly nid charitable 
pursuits that she ‘had well-nigh forgotten 
her little daughter, until the child told her 
uf her heartfelt desire. There is jno little 
humor in this pretty poetic tale, and Cross 
Cook is a creation that will be remembered 
among the humble characters of fiction. 
‘There is no real duchess in the narrative, 
but only a rich American woman, who dis- 
covered 


begin in the nursery at home. | Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., Price, $1.50. 1, ; 
ewel:*'A Chapter-in: Her Life,’ by 
w Louise Bufnham, will please all-who . 
are interested in» Christian Seieuce, ‘for the’ 


‘principles of this faith. ‘She comes from 
Chicago on a-visit to the home of her grand- 
father, where: the people are mneh aston- 
ished at her peculiar views. She teaches in 
her behavior lessons of love and charity, 
; and is altogether an exemplary little lady. 
She is, however, quite a trial to the house- 
| keeper, Miss Forbes, and her conversations 
with that decided woman and with some of 
the other characters areamusing. This is 
a book that will, no doubt, havea large cir- 
culation among. Christian Scientists, and 
those who do not sympatiize with them 
may gather from it much knowledge of a 
kind with which they have been, perhaps, 
hitherto, not familiar. When Jewel—her 
real name is Julia—is good she is very 
good indeed, and when she is bad she is 
‘“*horrid.’’ We leavethe reader to discover 
where these extreme conditions exist. The 
tale is in the author’s best vein, and wil! 
never cause the reader to yawn no matter 
what his opinions may be. | Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50] 
Curious Facts. 
—Much interest has lately been aroused in 
London by two surgical operations which have 
resulted in a marked change of character in the 
patients. One was that of a boy of good family 
who had developed strangely brutal instincts. 
A clever surgeon examined him with care, lo- 
cated what he considered the seat of the trouble, 
removed a piece of the skull, and thus relieved 
the deforming pressure. The lad was restored 
to his parents a normal and lovable child. The 
other case was that of a soldier who, after an in- 
jury in a skirmish, developed a propensity for 
theft. An operation on the brain cured him. 
——The sting of a bee Shas long been regarded 





that. love and -sympathy should |- 


_"$Brilttants, 





He isn’t afraid of the trusts that ex): 
He doesn’t look forward to woe in t}.. |... 
The fellow that’s willing to wor). 
For he knows that the earth will give {.,.,,_, 
and alr, a" 
And there’s always enough and a littl« ;, 
For the fellow that’s willing to y,,,,, 


—The Ing). 
So be thou content, if thou know, at ti... 
the day, ~ — 
Whate’er. it has witnessed of duty mm. 
abhorred, ill 
Thou still art the stronger at moon; \., 
that the way ain 
Of thy feet was, for even a moment, |; ; 
the Lord. —W.K ; 


'T is alittle thing to say, *“ You are kijc 
‘I love you, my dear,” each night; 
But It sends @ thrill through the heart | ; 
For love is tender, as love is blind— 
As we climb life’s rugged height. 


We starve each other for love’s cares< 
We take, but we do not give; 

1t seems so easy some soul to bless, 

But we dole the love grudgingly, less a1),; 
Till ’t is bitter ana hard to live. 

, —McCall’s May 
Whichever way the wind doth blow 
Somé heart is glad to have it so: 
Then blow it east, or blow it west. 
The wind that blows, that wind is })..; 

—Caroline A. V5 





Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not on paper leaves nor leaves of st.,),, 

Each age, each kindred adds a verse to |: 

Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan 

While swings the sea, while mists the MOwhtaly 
shroud, 

While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of ¢)o., 

Still at the prophet’s feet the nations sit. 

—James Russell Low: 





The mellow year is hastening to its close. 
The little birds have almost sung their jas; 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast 

That shrill piped harbinger of early snow «. 

The patient beauty of the scentless rose 
Oft with the morn’s hoar crysta! quaintiy 

glassed. 
Hangs, a pale mourner of the summer jist, 

And makes a little summer where it grows 
In the chill sunbeam of the faint brief day 

The dusky waters shudder as they shine, 

The russet leaves obstruct the stracgline 
way 

Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks defi): 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged, seant array 

Wrap their old limbs with somber ivy twine. 

—Hartley Coleridge 








by the poorer agricultural classes of Europe as a 
cure of rheumatism. Dr. Pere of Marburg, Ger- 
many, has recently been advocating its efficacy 
before a brilliant gathering of physicians, to 
whom he declared that he thoroughly tested the 
treatment and demonstrated its efficiency in five 


UPLAND FARM HERD 


a 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE. 


F. BRB. HAZARD, Owner. 





hundred cases. If a bee stings a person suffer- 
ing from rheumatism, the stung part does not | 
swell until the bee poison has been frequently | 
introduced, when the rheumatic pain vanishes. | 
Dr. Pere’s mode of procedure is to allow his | 
patients to be stung at first by a few bees, gradu- | 
ally increasing the number. Dr. Perc asserts that | 
_by this treatment he has cured patients suffering | 
from obstinate and most painful rheumatism. 

——The cargador, or carrier of Mexico, is a re- | 
markable individual. Nothing seems too bulky, | 
nothing too heavy for him to carry, and it is 
quite wonderful how he manages not only to lift, 
but to balance his cumbersome loads. It 1s 
nothing for a man to carry a load weighing four 
hundred pounds, this being borne either on the 
top of the head or on the shoulders, and kept in 
place by a flat braid passing across the forehead. 
——In some countries walking-sticks are man- 
ufactured from shark fins. From the skin of the 
animal is obtained a leather suitable for making 
sword-grips and many fancy articles. Sharks 
abound on the coast of Nicaragua, and Mr. 
Gottschalk. the United States Consul at San 
Juan del Norte, suggests that the fins. back 
bones and skins might with advantage be im- 
ported into the United States for industrial pur- 
poses. The killing of sharks is encouraged by 
the Nicaraguan fishery laws, and there appears 
to be no export duty on any industrial product 
derived from them. 

— It is estimated that the population of 
Europe doubles itself every 660 years. 

-—The main wheel of a watch makes 1460 
revolutions in a year; the second or centre wheel 
8760, the third wheel 70,080, the fourth wheel 525,- 
600 and the fifth, or scape wheel, 4,731,860. The 
number of beats or vibrations is 141,912,000 in a| 
year. 
-—The Kansas wheat farmers are organizing | 
independent shipping arrangements with Liver- | 


pool. 


Gems of Thought. 


---- The master of the house is the guests’ ser- 
vant. He who has not rest at home is in the 
world’s hell. Two watermelons cannot be held 
under onearm. The mouth is not sweetened by 
saying honey, honey. Today’s egg is better than 
tomorrow’s hen. To the well man every day is a 
feast dsy.— Turkish Proverbs. 

----Our character is but the stamp on our souls 
of the free choice of good and evil we have made 
through life.—Geikie. 

.---Nobody proves God’s being. 
sudden, one finds God is here. 
God answers. 
Everett Hale. 

.--“ Jesus lives as an immortal lives. He is 
always looking out into infinite life. Food, 
raiment, shelter, always take a secondary place. 
Love, society, faith, prayer, hope, heaven, these 
are the primary matters. These are what one 
talks about, thinks adout, lives for.” 

..-.‘* We gain life as we use what life we have 
and we gain it as we are in sympathy, compan- 
ionship or accord with those who truly live.” 

.--- AS one familiar with the grand symphonies 
of Beethoven, while passing along the street in 
summer gets from out of the open window a 
snatch of a song or a piece thatis being played, 
catching a strain here and another there, and 
says to himself, ‘‘ Ah, thatis Beethoven. 1 recog- 
nize that; itis from such and such a movement 








But, all of a 
One speaks, and 
Thereafter all is sure.—Edward 


A few choice Young Bulls and Bull @alves for Sale of 
the Florine and Elga families, sired by Supreie. the 
Champion Bull at the New York State Fair, 1%! and 
1902. For information and prices, address 

GEORGE T. HUBBLE, Manager 


Solvay, N.\ 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary, F. L. Houch- 
ton, Putney. Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced fexis- 
try, S. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. 


(FEES FOR REGISTRY. 


To Members.—Mailes, $3; females, 8). Dobie 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers.if re- 
eorded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents eac! 

Neon-Members.— Males, 25: females. 32. Over one 
year of age, aouble fees. Transfers. !f recorded 
within 6 months of date of sale, 50c ; over 6 months, 3! 

Ge All blanks furnished free. 

Life Membership, $25. 


Advance Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie. a 
above, who will furnish all information and !ianks 
therefor. 

Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vr.. for in 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigree 








Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover, N. H 
Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 
Treasurer—Nicholas S. Winsor, Greenville. R. | 
Blanks for Registering and Transferring Ayrsiire 
Cattle furnished free. 
he Year-Book for 190? furnished free. 

Private Herd Registers for Seventy-Five Cows, 
$1.50, postage paid; Monthiy Milk Kecords for the 
Stabie, good for 34 cows, price, $1.50 per 1: nKs 
for extending pedigree to five generations, $1 per il” 

All the above may be ot tained from the Secretar) 

Fees for Registering.—To Members, 31 for eac! 
entry of animals under two years old,and 32 each {1 
animals over two years old. Transfers, 25 cents eav! 
Duplicate certificates of either entry or transfer.- 
cents each. Double the above amounts in each cas: 
to Non-Members. 

Herd Books, Volume | to 14, may be obtained fron 
the Treasurer—$2.25 each, postage paid. 








American Jersey Cattle Club. 
OFFICES—8 W.17TH ST., NEW YORK 


President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—.J. J. Heminswa 


Blanks for Leng ny and Transferring Jerse 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tests «! 
Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free of char.: 
upon application to the Secretary. 

Fees for Registering: To non-members, 22 each hea 
male or female. To members of the Club, #1 ea 

male or female. All animals over two sua 
old, double fee. For registration of al! dead an 
mals, $l each. Imported animals, 325. 

Transfers are recorded free, if presented with 
days from date of delivery. Transfers present: 
after 90 days, $1 each. 

Priee of Herd Register, $1 per Single Volume. But 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including al! test» '« 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1898, B82 per yolmune 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. eloth, leatl 
back and corners, $2. Pocket Herd Reeord 
page -, flexible leather, 50 cents. 

Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, tu J\) 


1902, 1. 

The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules te bet 
lowed in securing registration and transfer 
mailed free on application. 





BROOKSIDE HERD 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


To reduce Herd to capacity of pasture, will ** 
limited number of A No. 1 


YOUNG COWS 


of high breeding and individually right, lars: 


ducers, at $150 each. 
Also 15 BULL CALVES at bargain prices. 
STEVENS BROTHERS, Laconia, \. \- 





f the Pastoral,’ or whatever it may be,—so men 
in life catch strains of God in the mother’s disin- 
terested and self-denying love, in the lover’s 
glow, in the little child’s innocent affections. 
Where didthis thing come from? No plant ever 
brought out such fruit as this.—Beecher. 

.---Itis this desire of the happiness of those 
whom we love which gives to the emotion of love 
itself its principal delight, by affording to us 
constant means of its gratification. He who 
truly wishes the happiness of any one cannot be 
long without discoveringJsome mode of con- 
tributing to it. Reason itself, with all its light, 
is not so rapid in discoveries of this sort as 
simple affection, which sees means of happiness, 
and of important happiness, where reason 
scarcely could think’*that any happiness was to 


store for one who does not resolutely aim at 
something high and good. A purpose is the 
eternal condition of success. Nothing will take 


Sheep in the Universe. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limite: 


Temperaece St., Toronto, Canada 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto 
Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and |.) 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful V¢ 
nary Institution in America. All experienced t 
rs. Fee-—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Se> 


ers. 
begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 


ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V.S., Toronto, © 


SHROPSHIRES. 


THE GOLDEN-FLEECED—AMERICAN SHR 
SHIRE REGISTRY ASSOCIATION. 


The Largest LIVE STOCK Association | 


the World. 


Sixteen Vols. of Record "published. The 


he found.—Thomas Brown. seeseetve Racers wesognine’ by the vanes Siat 
. sovernment an ominion of Canada to pass ' 
----Providence has nothing ‘good or high in| toms. Registered Shropshires are the most sal 


Blanks free. 
MORTIMER LEVERING, See ) 


A‘ddress 
Lafayette, India) « 





its place.—Theodore T. Munger. 

---The real union of the human race lies in 
oneness of heart. Many languages will be no 
barrier. One Spirit and man will understand 
man.—F. W. Robertson. 

.--- Kindness, gentleness, considerations for all 
with whom our earthly lot is cast—these form the 
practice-ground for the fultimate satisfactions of 


Hiome of ieila 


27 Ips. 5 oz. butter in 7 days, A. R. O. t 
Daughters and many others, closely related to 
great cow. say animal in Herd for Sale. 


ELMWOOD. | 
Pietertjc. 


Two Sons, t\ 


GEO. T. MeNBIL, Theresa, \. \ 





the communion of saints in heaven.—I. O. R. 

----The perfection of Christian strength, wis- 
dom and joy was not possible to Christian men 
apart freui communion with each other. It was 
not enough that the solitary soul should be 
brought into fellowship and union with Christ; 
it was necessary, in a far higher sense than that 
in which the writer of the Acts of the Apostles 


DEVONS. 


For want of stabling I offer, at very low prices. 


First-Prize two-year-old Bull Hawlet and a num! 
ef Females of various ages. Or, I will sell my en! 
Show Herd to any single purchaser. 


JAMES HILTON, Slingerlands, N. \- 





used the words, that “all that believed ” should 
be *‘ together ” and have “all things in common.” 
Free and habitual communion with each other 
was almost as necessary for the development of 
the new life as free and habitual communion with 
God.— R. W. Dale. 











o14, all han 
of .my carefully selected Dairy Herd. 
moderate prices. H. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES. 


One Thoroughbred, four High Grades, 3 to 5 mont! 
dsome, healthy, fine growers, the produ: 
For Sale 4& 
1. N. HILLS. 
Harcourt Farms, Gambier, Ohic . 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 


ef great value in a stable. 
0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
U5 Fulton St., New York. 
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Practical Poultry Points. 


The best form of lime for poultry is oyster 
shells or mortar lime. Grit should bein the 
pens at ali times. 

If cement floors are used, place three 
inches of earth on top." - oe 

Hens that have full liberty will give more 
fertile eggs than those that have not. 

You will get stronger eggs from old hens, 
but make your pullets do the winter laying 

In feeding for eggs, feed grain in the 
morning, to makethe hens exercise, mash 
in the middle of the day, anda good grain 
feed at night. Use the animal food with 
the mash, and place the vegetables and the 
grit inthe pens. If you follow this course, 
hens will lay in winter. 


~> 


Eggs are Mostly Meat. 

We received an offer from Montreal of 
forty cents a dozen for any quantity of 
winter eggs that we could supply six weeks 
from this date. For winter eggs we must 
have early pullets. These must be put into 
winter quarters early in the fall, and be 
given a great deal of animal and vegetable 
food withthe mash. The easiest way to 
supply animal food is to obtain beef heads 
or waste meat and boil them, using the 
water to mix with the mash. The heads 
should then be hung upin the pen for the 
chickens to eat. In feeding vegetable foods, 
the best way is to cut them in two and stick 
on a nailon the sides of the pen, or put 
them in the trough, but do not mix them 
with the soft food. 

The majority of farmers feed too much 
grain; they rely too much on grain for egg 
production, and the hens do not obtain suffi- 
cient animal food to make eggs. The egg is 
almost all meat.—F. C. Hare, Experiment 
Station, Ottawa, Ont. 


_— 
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Turkeys on the Farm. 

The bronze variety is the best variety for 

the general farmer. It isthe most disposed 
to roam, andin a neighborhood where the 
majority have flocks of turkeys, it is neces- 
sary to curb the roaming disposition of the 
bronze, if one does not wish to be subj-cted 
to the annoyance of being accused of having 
some neighbor’s turkeys, when likely at the 
same time, he is certain that some neighbor 
has some of his turkeys. This condition 
ot affairs not infrequently leads to neigh- 
borhood quarrels and sometimes to law- 
suits. The bronze can be kept nearer 
home by feeding it regularly at least 
three times a day, no matter if the 
feed be very light, by giving it some 
dainty morsel, to tempt it to come home 
each night; by bringing the young flocks 
home each. night, if they do not come of 
their own accord, for if brought home 
while young, they are almost sure to come 
of their own volition when they are older; 
and by petting them; while the turkey, and 
especially tbe bronze, is a shy fowl, it is 
very susceptible to kindly attention, likes 
to be fed from the hand and to be stroked, 
and such treatment makes it less disposed 
to spend its time away from the haunts of 
men. 
Rightly handle¢—and it is not difficult 
to handle them properly—turkeys are 
among the most profitable products of .the 
farm. During the warm season they get, 
more than other class of fowls, their own 
food, and this food is not only of no cost to 
the owner, but it is of such a character 
that its destruction by the turkeys is a posi- 
tive gain. Of course, when they are to be 
fattened for market they must be fed liber- 
ally of food specially prepared for them. 
This food should be largely of corn. While 
fattening, turkeys should _ be allowed 
to take only moderate exercise, else 
they will “trun off” a considerable part 
of what should be gain. 1 find that the 
best plan is to confine them ina lot sur- 
rounded bya high fence, and to clip the 
feathers of one wing, so that the fowl can- 
not fly. Not to fatten the turkeys thor- 
oughly is as foolish and wasteful of profits 
as to grow swine or cattle and put them on 
the market when only partly fattened. 
Turkeys are very hearty eaters and if prop- 
erly fed they soon fatten. 

Nearly every turkey grower markets his 
surplus for Thanksgiving, Christmas or 
New Year’s, and the result is to glut the 
market and bring down prices at these 
dates. The better plan is to market at other 
times—before these dates rather than after 
them ; for before these dates, as nearly all 
the turkeys are being held in fattening 
pens, very few are on the market and the 
demand and prices are good, while after 
these dates the appetite of the public for 
turkeys is not so keen, consumers have a 
vivid remembrance of low prices, and there 
are considerable offerings by those that 
were disposed to sell at the holiday prices 
and who are naturally eager to get rid of 
their fattened fowls.—Stuck Keeper. 


>> 
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Outlook for Thanksgiving Poultry. 

Specia! ‘report by S. L. Burr & Co.: We 
are rapidly approaching the Thanksgiving 
holiday, and the outlook seems to us to be 
very bright for a large demand on all kinds 
of New England poultry; in fact, poultry 
from all sections. It is the very. best season 
that we have for the sale of fine large: tur- 
keys, fancy ducks and geese and fine 
chickens and a limited quantity of fowls. 
‘Too much care in preparing poultry for this 
trade cannot betaken by the farmers and 
shippers who contemplate sending to the 
Boston market for this trade. The appear- 
“.? of poultry goes a long ways in selling 

















1t. 

It looks to us as though we should see an 
exceptionally fine Thanksgiving trade this 
year. Reports from nearly all the Western 
sections indicate a limited supply of fine 
turkeys to come forward; this, of course, 
will have a tendency to make the New Eng- 
land supply more vajuable. We look to see 
turkeys sell from 20 to 25 cents and possibly 
higher than that, if they run fancy and 

The larger and fatter the stock the 


more money we are able to get for them. 
Fancy ducks will sell from 15 to 18 cents; se- 
lected large chickens from 16 to 20cents and 
fowls from 13 to 14 cents. 

Persons planning to use the Boston mar- 
ket should have their poultry dressed and 
shipped so as to arrive here as early as the 
Saturday before Thanksgiving. In that 
way they get the full benefit of the market. 
It is too often a case that they delay dressing 
so as to havethe poultry arrive Tuesday or 
Wednesday before Thanksgiving, which is 
always ‘an unwise thing to do. In case of 
an extremely short market we might realize 
as much,\but usually it is better to antici- 
pate the early market by having stock here 
as early as Friday or Saturday before the 
holiday. 

The present [condition of the market is 
practically the same as it was last week, 
and we should advise farmers and shippers 
to hold back stock for the holiday trade. 

Choice to fancy grades of chickeus at 
New York are held fairly steady, but or- 
dinary' grades slow. Fowls are plenty 
and dull for average offerings. Spring 
turkeys plenty and slow. Prime Western 
spring ducks in good demand and firm 
Western spring geese sell fairly, Tame 
squabs more plenty, but prime grades held 
fairly steady. 

From 12 to 15 cents a pound has heretr. 
fore been considered a fair price for spring 
turkeys, said a New York dealer, that is, 
the first fall crop of fowls hatched the 
spring before. This year these range from 
17 to 22 cents a pound, with the prospect of 
reaching 24 and 25 cents around the holi- 
days. These prices are the figures asked 
for broiling turkeys and “roasters’’ and 
sixteen weeks and two months-old-fowls 
during the late spring and early summer 
months. Not fora decade, perhaps, have 
such prices prevailed at this time of the 
year. What fowls are in the market are up 
to their usual weight and condition, averag- 
ing around nine and ten pounds each. Itis 
not unusual tor a single dealer to handle 
from fifty to a hundred barrels of turkeys a 
day. From twenty to twenty-five turkeys, 
with a small amount of crushed ice, not 
enough, however, to freeze the meat, are 
packed in each barrel. 

The so-called ‘*‘ Philadelphia” turkeys 
are always a little higher priced than West- 
ern meat. The former are expected to 
reach the 25 cents a pound limit by Christ- 
mas. The freshturkey supply, the unfrozen 
meat, is not usually available after Jan- 
uary and February. From March until 
broilers again arrive upon the scene iced 
meat constitutes the only market supply. 
This is never quite as high as fresh meat, 
so after the holidays, when turkeys are no 
longer an essentia), housekeepers may hope 
for some reprieve from the strenuous prices 
of the moment. 





Eggs Higher Than Ever. 

The egg situation is very firm the country 
over. There are complaints of flocks not 
laying as well as usual at this season, but 
the demand is good and would take care of 
more fresh eggs if they could be had. Deal- 
ers are inclined to expect still higher prices 
during the top of the season, which is from 
the last part of November to Christmas. 

The storage people are not disposed to 
make the mistake of last year in: holding 
their goods too long until after the turn of 
the season, and they are offering large lots 
for sale. Best storage eggs bring 21 or 22 
cents, or not more than half the price of 
fresh-laid, nearby stock. ‘The stock of stor- 
age eggs is not equal in quantity to that of 
last year and the price is thought likely to 
go higher. They cost the holders about 17 
cents and even at present figures show a 
good profit. 
horticultural, 

Orchards. 

Late autumn is on some accounts the best 
time to set new orchards on the farm. 
There is more time to spare now than will 
be the case next spring, and the work is 
likely to be done in better shape. 

Set trees in a solid block on good land. 
An old way was to set apple trees along 
the farm walls and fences. But trees in 
such locations are a nuisance, tempting 
breachy cattle, and difficult to care for in 
a businesslike manner. Of course a few 
trees will worry along almost anywhere 
and anyhow. But for profit, buy first-class 
trees, set on good, clear land, and keep it 
well cultivated. 

Orchards can be grown without cultiva- 
tion, using manure and mulch, but it isa 
long wait before they reach profitable size. 
The writer has a good young orchard planted 
ina blueberry field with little cultivation 
except to keep bushes mowed and apply 
manure or nitrate of soda. But growth is 
slow and uneven. It would have paid to 
break up the rough, stony field and culti- 
vate it as wellas conditions permited rather 
than to follow the plan adopted. 

One of the best plans is to set trees in 
freshly broken sod land throughly worked 
with disk harrow. Grow corn or pota- 
toes, sowing red clover at time of 
last cultivation, and plow it in the 
next spring. Corn or potatoes will do 
well a few years, but unless clover or 
other green stuff is plowed under every 
year, the soil will soon reach a point where 
manure will not produce profitable crops 
among the trees, and the growth of the trees 
themselves will not be what it might. The 
land will not be laid down to grass, but the 
same effect toward restoring the svil may 
be had by plowing under green stuff. 




















Apple Markets Active. 


Supply and demand are both large and 
the situation shows no special change. The 
average quality of arrivals is still too low 
for best results and many lots have to be 
worked off at poor figures. Many second- 
rate Baldwins and Greenings are sold at 
$1.50 or less. For best Baldwins the top 
figure noticed was $2.75, but most sales 
range from $2 to $2.25. 








There is really no change since last 
week’s quotations. The foreign markets 
have held up so extremely well that many 
dealers are more confident in regard to the 
home markets. The next few weeks should 
decide whether we are to havea slump in 
prices this year. A favorable factor is the 
poor keeping quality of most of this year’s 
immense crop of Southern apples which has 
kept them mostly out of competition in 
Northern markets. There is little to fear 
from the Pacific coast crop, and the product 
of the Western Middle States’ is being di- 
verted largely to! make up the shortage in 
the central West. The big Canadian crop 
has so far been well taken care of in the 
markets of Europe. The whole outlook is 
now rather favorable to growers, but may 
change at any moment in the event of the 
long-expected tumble of the price in British 
markets. 

The scarcity of barrels has led to large 
shipments to Boston and New York in bull: 
in carload lots, and such sell lower than 
barrelled apples. This incident of unusual 
shortage of barrels, together with high price 
of labor, is alone sufficient to keep many 


THE DESERT AFTER IRRIGATION. | 


The Valley of Redlands in Southern California, Now Among the Most Prod 
: Sections of the World.. 


uctive Fruit 





A TRACT OF CALIFORNIA DESERT BEFORE THE ‘“‘ WATER CURE.’’: 








FURROW IRRIGATION OF A YOUNG ORANGE GROVE. 





thousands of barrels of apples from reaching 
the markets. Reports from parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Michigan and Canadaallege 
that many apples will go to waste because of 
these difficulties. Buyers in the chief apple 
sections are still paying about $2. Some 
sales of Spysin Vermont ran up to $2.50. 





Fruit and Vegetables. 

Pears hold steady at prices last quoted, 
and are meeting .a fair demand. Quinces 
are extremely scarce and even the poorest 
grades bring profitable prices. Grapes are 
in rather light supply and prices hold firm. 
Cranberries are also steady in price and de- 
mand is good. 

The vegetable market is dull, Thanks- 
giving trade having not yet commenced to 
any great extent. Many lines of native 
produce are-now nearly cut off by the 
weather. Prices are firm for about every- 
thing except squashes, which have been 
coming in freely from the West, and selling 
at low prices compared with other vege- 
tables. Turnips are also rather plenty and 
cheap. Onions are plenty and dull, with no 
change in price. Cabbagesin fair supply. 
Spinach, parsley, lettuce, etc., inclined to 
be higher. Tomatoes high, but nearly done 
for the season, except hothouse, which are 
bringing a good price. Hothouse stuff of 
all kinds is doing well. Southern truck is 
in rather light supply, especially string 
beans. 

Potatoes are in large supply and arriving 
freely, but demand is good and price ad- 
vancing. Those who held their stuck over 
the early rush, as advised in these columns, 
are profiting by the operation, and a further 
rise may be fairly expected. Maine farmers 
have about the only potato crop thatis very 
good in quantity and quality, and every 
bushel yet unsold should bring a good price 
Top price at present is 70 cents for Aroos- 
took Green Mountains in large lots. 

At New York, pears are in light .supply 
and selling promptly when choice. Quinces 
are still scarce and firm. Grapes are quite 
plenty, but selling well at steady prices. 
Cranberries held firmly, with occasional 
sales exceeding outside quotations. Offer- 
ings of potatoes liberal, but demand con- 
tinues active and market generally firm. 
Sweet potatoes are dull. Onions drag, 
unless fancy. Cabbages hold steady. Cauli- 
flowers are in good demand. Cucumbers 
arein liberal supply and lower. Celery 1s 
moving slowly. Eggplants weak. Lettuce 
continues firm for fancy, but market is bur- 
dened with poor stock. Chicory, escarol 
and other New Orleans salad stock are in 
good demand. Lima beans sell higher. 
Mushrooms lower. String beans are more 
plenty from Charleston and prices lower. 
Tomatoes are selling well when fancy. 





§ Finds Caustic Baleam te be Reliable. 
Antigonish, N. S., April 30, 1902. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 

I can say that I have been for the past three 
years a user of GOMBAULT’S CAUSTIC BAL- 
SAM, and have found it to be all that is claimed 
for it, and have in a great many instances recom- 
mended its use to others.—R. D. KIRK. 





The Saunterer. 


I was having my shoes polished the othe 
day, when the boy who was operating upon 
my upper leathers paused for a moment to 
show me an invention of his own for a cash 
register. 

‘“*That’s quite ingenious, Tim,’’ I[ said 
proverbial, and I have always had consider- 
able sympathy with these people, who are 
trying to get an honest living in a disagree- 
able business, so when my wife turned one 
of them from the door in a rather harsh and 
peremptory manner I could not help re- 
marking: 

“You ought to have treated the poor 
fellow more courteously.’’ 

‘* Why should I?’ was the rejoinder. ‘I 
did not want his universal information 
book. We shall know so much about the 
worid bye and bye that there will be no 
pleasure living in it.’’ 

My spouse Nancy evidently thought that 
a great deal of kuowledge was a dangerous 
thing, Alexander Pope to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. 

The other day when I was in one of our 





sky-scraping buildings, I was attracted by 
loud tones issuing from an office where I 
knew a yonng lawyer was struggling to 
make both ends meet with the aid of his 
father and mother, and his sisters, his 
cousins and his aunts. 

** You say, sir,’’ I heard, ‘‘ that you never 
saw this money before.”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

** But how came it to be found in your 





after I'-had examined its merits; ‘you 
ought to put it on the market.’’ 

His reply was “Oh, what’s te use, Oh, 
what’s te use, te bloated capitalist would 
make a fortune out of it, and I would die 
in the poorhouse.” 

The persistency of book canvassers is 
which sheSwas riding. He was evidently a 
new man, and he asked: 

“* What is this at all, lady? It looks like a 
penny and it don’t. Faith l’ve never taken 
one like it before.”” 

“It’s gold,” she said “and its value is 
one hundred fares on this road.” 

“T’lltake your word for it, ma’am, for 
you look like an honest woman,” remarked 
the ringer-in,and forthwith he made change 
while the lady apologized for giving him so 
much trouble. Before she reached her des- 
tination she called the conductor to her and 
reminded him that he must not get the gold 
piece mixe d up with his pennies, as he 
might lose it. At this he stretched his 
lips wide apart and displayed the glittering 
coin between his teeth. That man ought to 
study dentistry. Instinctively he knew the 
place whete gold filling should go. 

There are so many descendants of people 
that vame over in the Mayflower that I was 
not surprised to hear a peddler say the 
other day, when he bought all my old pots 
and kettles after a new range had been put 
up: 

“‘ Why my frent, my ancestoes landed on 
Plymouth Rock, and I would not cheat you 
out of a cent no sooner den de Pilgrim fader 
vould.”’ , 

I told him that he was drawing on his 
imagination for his facts, but he averred 
that he was telling the truth so help him 
gracious, and I could not preveut myself 
from thinking that he-was as veracious as 
some who claim that John Alden and Pris- 
cilla Mullens were their great, great; great 
grandparents. When I[ hear these people 
talk, I wish that the Puritan maiden had 


| never said: 


**Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
John? ”’ 
There used to be an old song: 

Saw my leg off, 

Saw my leg off, 

Saw it off short, 
and I often think of it when I see people 
submitting to surgical operations at the 
hands of inexperienced doctors. These 
patients often have their lives sawed off 
short, though the operation is always suc- 
cessful. 


22> 
<> 





The seventieth annual meeting of the 
Children’s Friend Society, which was held 
in a room in Trinity Church through the 
kindness of the Rev. Dr. Donald, showed 
that the institution was one of the char- 
ities of our;city that was not unexcelled in 
usefulness, and that was entirely in 
the spirit of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, who said: ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto Me, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.”? From the report of its general 
secretary, Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, we 
learn that during the year applications in 
behalf of 344 children have been received,and 
that the wrong-doing of one or both the 
parents was the cause of about half of 
these calls, while the remainder were the 
results of sickness, accident or death. Fifty- 
three children were admitted to the care of 
the society, 131 were referred to children- 
caring societies, hospitals or other agencies 
especially adapted to the peculiar needs. 
In the case of eighty-two some solution was 
found that did not involve a removal of the 
child from the family, forty-four were with- 
drawn and twenty-two pending at the end 
of the year. -There are now 116 children 
under the care of the society. The daily 
average for the year has been 112 children 
ranging in age from mere babies to boys 
and girls in free homes or working for 
wages. Between seven and eight years is 
the average age of these little ones. 








—The horticultural department of the Rhode 
Island College of Agriculture and Mechainic Arts 
has been assigned the task of gathering and pre- 


dition for a State exhibit at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition to be held at St. Louis, 
Mo., next year. Mr. A. E. Stene of the horti- 
cultural department of the college is now act- 
ively engaged in the work of getting and preserv- 
ing specimens under the direction of Prof. F. W. 
Card. Quite a number of contributions of pears, 
apples, quinces and grapes have been received 
from the fruit growers in the different sections 
of the State. A peck of each kind is required, 
the expense of transportation being borne by the 
State Exposition Commission. The State has 
been assigned the space for an_ exhibit 
in one of the halls at St. Louis and 
this space must be filled from the opening 
to the close of the Exposition; it is, there- 
fore, necessary that the fruit of the season be 
obtained and prsserved for exhibition during the 
early months of next year until the fresh pro- 
ducts of next season’s growth can be secured. 
They may be addressed to the Rhode Island 
College, Kingston, R.I. The Exposition Com- 
mission and the faculty of the college act as 
agents for the people of the State in this matter; 
the specimens shown bearing the name of the 
grower, and all premiums secured belonging to 
them. Persons having choi p ns of any 
kind of fruit which can be used for an exbibit, 
and which they are willing to contribute, are 
urgently requested to correspond with either of 
the gentlemen named in regard to this matter. 
Thursday, Nov. 12, the lecture will be given by 
Mr. H. J. Wells, president of the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company, on the subject, “Sav- 
ings and Investments for Salaried People.” 
—tThe list of premiums offered for fruits, 
plants and flowers and the programme of the 
literary exercises for the annual meeting and 
exhibition of the Maine State Pomological So- 
ciety at city hall, Auburn, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday of this week, give promise that both 
the exhibit and the convention will be interest- 





serving fruit in glass jars in the natural con-: 


pocket? ° 


girl.” 


talking to an empty chair. 


interrogated. 


waiting for mine to arrive.”’ 


with the mythical dialogue. 





*1t must have been placed in there by 
the man who has had me arrested.’’ 

‘* Did he have a grudge against you? ”’ 

* Yes, sir, we were both courting the same 


I thought the questions and replies 
were made by the same voice, though at 
times it appeared to be disguised, and as my 
curiosity got the better of me, I pushed 
open the door that partially veiled the 
sounds, and found the legal nevuphyte 


’ ** What in the dickens are you about?”’ I 


**Hush,” he exclaimed, as he put his 
finger on his lips, ‘‘ I am trying to make the 
fellow next door think I am training a wit- 
ness. He’s just gut his first client, and he 
doesn’t know where he is, while 1’m tired 


Ileft him with a quiet laugh, and as I 
went down the curridor I could hear him 
beginning his questions and answers over 
again. I hope his rival was duly impressed 


It is always unpleasant to get ona street 
car with nothing in the shape of money but 
a bill of large denomination. One hates to 
bother the conductor to change it, and 
something of this kind of feeling possessed 
a lady of my acquaintance, who, after 
searching through her pocket-book, found 
she had only two twenty-dollar bills and a 
five-dollar gold piece. She timidly tendered 
the coin to the conductor on the vehicle in 


ing 

— A public convention is tobe held in city 
hall, Waterville, on Thursday, Nov. 26, for the 
purpose of completing the organization of the 
Central Maine Fair Association. A committee 
has been at work since the first meeting on the 
form of a permanent organization and will report 
so that final action can be taken. 

——The Maine State dairy conference will be 
held in Foxcroft, the home of the State agri- 
cultural commissioner, Hon. A. W. Gliman, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 1-3. 
Among the speakers are to be Major Henry F. 
Alvord, chief of the dairy bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washing‘on. D. C.; Prof. 
W. H. Jordan, chief of the New York Experiment 
Station at Geneva, N. Y.; Prof. J. W. Sanborn 
of Gilmanton, N. H.; George H. Ellis, Boston, 
the noted milk producer, with his three hundred 
cows; W. S. Keene, one of Maine’s largest 
Holstein breeders, besides other well-known 
speakers. Following the successful dairy con- 
vention in Aroostook this Foxcroft or State 
meeting ought to be largely attended by our 
dairymen a: d sto-k. growing farmers. 

—The ccn merce of Panama, the new repub- 
lic, amounts to sbvuut $3,000,000 per annum, its 
population to about three hundred thousand, and 
its area to 31,571 square miles, or nearly equal to 
that of the State of Indiana. These figures are 
supplied by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor through its Bureau of Stati-tics, and are 
the latest available data on commerce, popula- 
tion and area. Those of commerce are from the 
reports of the United States consuls at Panama 
and Colon, which have just been received, and 
not yet published; those of population are based 
upon the latest official estimate, which shows the 
population in 1881, and was based upon the cen- 
sus of 1871; while the figures of area are from ac- 
cepted geographical authorities and are those of 





the area of the‘ Department of Panama ” of the 
Columbian Republic. The principal ports are 
Panama, on the Pacific coast, and Colon, on the 
Atlantic side, and these ports are visited annu- 
ally by more than one thousand vessels, which 
land over one million tons of merchandise and 
nearly one hundred thousand passengers, chiefly 
for transfer over the Panama Railway, torty- 
seven miles in length, connecting the Pacific port 
of Panama with the Atlantic port of Colon. 
Colon, or Aspinwall, as it is sometimes called, has 
& population of about three thousand persons. 
The city of Panama has a population of about 
twenty-five thousand. It was founded in 1519, 
burned in 1671,and rebuilt in 1673, while Colon is 
of much more recent date, having been founded 
in 1855. 

——We note the failure of the old seed firm of 
D. Landreth & Son in Philadelphia. We believe 
the firm uow consists of the sons, Burnett 
Landreth and Leopold Landreth. The business 
of this firm has been gradually dying out for 
several years. 

——Shippers are still sending milk under the 
temporary agreement with the contractors, no 
other arrangement having been effected. 

——It is estimated that the total area used for 
farming purposes in the United States is 841,000, - 
000 acres—an area larger than England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, France, Germany, Austria- 
Spain, Japan and the Transvaal. There are 
10,439,000 persons engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, while all other industries employ but 18,- 
845,000. One-third of the people are, therefore, 
devoted to farming. 

—tThe Boston Chrysanthemum Show, which 
closed last Sunday evening, was remarkable 
both for quantity and quality. There were six 
large collections and some of the single blooms 
measured more than two feet around. 

——The Ayrshire Breeders Association will 
meet at Albany, N. Y., Dec. 2. 

——Poultry, pigeons and pet stock are placed 
in division E in the World’s Fair classification 
and have been allotted over $16,000 for cash 
prizes. The dates for these shows are Oct. 24 to 
Nov. 5, 1904. 2 
——This season 113,000,000 feet of logs have 
been rafted down the river from Penobscot 
boom. This is as close an estimate as can be 
made at present and leaves out the odd thou- 
sands which would make the number exact. In 
comparison with last year’s record there is a 
difference of 31,000,000 feet, as in 1902 144,000,000 
feet were rafted down, practically the whole 
number of logs which were brought into the 
boom. The lumbermen this year have had many 
difficulties to contend with, chief among which 
has been the unusually low pitch of water in the 
river. In September, after all of the logs which 
arrived at the booms ahead of the combined 
East and West branch logs had been rafted out, 
there was a wait of two weeks for the arrival of 
the East and West branch drives. 

——In his annual report Capt. Charles Young, 
acting superintendent of, Sequoia and General 
Grant national parks of California, in which 
many giant trees are located, urges the acqui- 
sition by the Government of the land in those 
parks which is owned by private individuals, who 
are beginning to sell off the large timber. Cap- 
tain Young says game is increasing. Major John 
Pitcher’s report on Yellowstone Park recom- 
mends that provision be made for feeding game 
inthe park in the winter. The danger of loss by 
starvation, he says, is increasing yearly, owing to 
the fact that the country around the park is set- 
Uing up, thus limiting the ranges. He places the 
number of antelope in the park at about one 
thousand. The mountain sheep have increased 
considerably in numbers during the past year, 
and there are now over one hundred in the park. 
The bear seem to be about as numerous as they 
— last year. The new buffalo herd is doing 
well. 


Cared Swellen Gland. 
Passumpsic, Vt., Jan. 20, 1903. 

The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 

Valuable mare had a swelling in her throat. 
People said it was inagland and would prove 
serious. [ used your GOMBAULT’S CAUS- 
TIC BALSAM and bDlistered it, and it took 
allswelling away. Her throut is just as smooth 
as ever and she is all right. I would not be with- 
out it in my livery stable.—-C. H. ANNIS. 

















) lountiveen Cleaner, to, er N 
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smokehouse Send forelreuiar. 
E. KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by thie 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cat» 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET. 
Boston, Mass. 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Mlustrateu, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Tvain 
and Manage Them. 
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his selected topic, as one’ having author than is 
Mr. James in’ ap S xpositor ’ of the 
for f iful specimens ot 
ely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill,care and knowledge 
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care, it in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
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breeders of Angiets Pill find this book interesting 
reading.”— Country Gentieman. 
“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
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POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. - 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Preah 
able Peultry Raising. 
Chapters on How to Mak 
ry B nerge yues ~ Houses 
3; Hatchi and Cato 
oa Geese nt 
Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 


Sent to any address on receipt of 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention i tae 
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. A book containing the original poetry of 
- Shelley and his sister brought the sum of 

* $3000 the other day at ‘a sale in London. 
Most authors would say that such an event 
was something to live for—if only one 
didn’t usually have to die first. 





Madame Patti, says the report from New 
York, gave her “usual little gasp of de- 
lighted astonishment when flowers were 
handed over the footlights”’ at her recent 
reappearance in that city. After all there 
is nothing that keeps one young better than 
a pre-ervation of the puwer to be prettily 
surprised at things. 





<> 


Secretary Long’s statement that the 
‘‘man behind the gun is an American 
man,” is satisfying and convincing. And 
as the main purpose of naval markmanship 
is to make things uncomfortable for the 
other fellow, there seems little occasion to 
bother over a recently published theory that 
our shooting at Santiago was not particu- 
larly accurate. 





=> 


We sincereiy hope thatthe mother-in-law 
joke has received a death-blow; at all 
events, its artistic verisimilitude should be 
considerably weakened by the action of the 
Georgia gentleman who has recently mar- 
ried his deceased wife’s maternal relative. 
The report adds, however, that no such 
wedding has ever before been heard of in 
that country. 





One cannot but wonder whether the good 
people of Wiesbaden will feel that their 
loyalty is highly complimented by the order 
forbidding any of them to look at the Tzar 
from a second-story window for fear some- 
thing may be thrown down on him. Possi- 
bly, however, the Wiesbaden authorities 
have been reading the new adventures of 
our old friend Holmes, 





A correspondent from Washington tells 
us that matrimony is epidemic at the Na- 
tional Capital. It is there, apparently, that 
Mrs. Coyne of Chicago should have taken 
her bashful boys, instead of permitting her- 
self to be arrested at the instigation of Mrs. 
Briggs of the same city for a too strenuous 
effort to cultivate matrimonial alliances be- 
tween the two families. 


a 
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Tammany’s new leader is reported to 
have won something in the neighborhood 
of $40,000 on the election. This is another 
evidence of the truth of the old saying that 
nothing succeeds like success, especially 
when one has had confidence enough in it to 
bet, and the result justifies the confidence. 
But without such a combination of qualities 
who could possibly lead Tammany ? 


a> 
<> 


A woman in New York seems to have 
taken steps toward the establishment of a 
new precedent in one-sided affairs of the 
heart. Ordinarily the afflicted male, finding 
the object of his affections unwilling to 
elope with him, has shot the lady first and 
himself afterward. In this case, however, 
the unwilling object of affection performed 
a noteworthy economy by immediately 
-Shooting the persistent suitor. : 








<p 


Cotton export sales continue record break- 
ers. For the first nine months of 1903 they 
ran $177,000,000, against $165,000,000 for the 
corresponding nine months of 1902, and only 
$122,000,000 for 1898. The high price for 
this year is shown by the fact that the $177,- 
000,000 came back to the country from the 
exportation of 1,800,000,000 pounds of cotton, 
whereas in 1898 we had to send away over 
2,000,000,000 pounds to bring us back the 
$122,000,000. 


a 


According to the police theory it is be- 
lieved that the recent robbery, in which 
nothing was taken except fire-arms and 
postage stamps, was committed by boys 
who had been reading dime novels and took 
this method to equip themselves to travel 
West and fight Indians. Just what the 
postage stamps were taken for seems a 
question, unless the future Indian fighters 
were providing themselves with return 
postage in case they were unavailable. 


a> 
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Despite the youth and general attractive- 
ness which the members of the N. E. A., 
for example, noted as being characteristic 
of the Boston trolley-car conductors, there 
seems to be no danger that the Boston 
Elevated will have to follow the example of 
the Chicago Traction Company and dis- 
courage celibacy among its uniformed offi- 
cials. But then the Boston conductor has 
been carefully trained to attend to business 
during business hours and reserve the smile 
flirtations for the leisure moments when he 
is off duty. 








a> 





Correspondents report that in some sec- 
tions apple growers have paid as high as 
fifty cents for new barrels, which is at least 
fifteen cents higher than usual, even in full 
crop years. There is talk of a barrel trust 
having been formed. Some growers declare 
they will set up conperage shops and make 
their own barrels in future, which looks 
like a feasible plan if local growers would 
co-operate to buy barrel stock and hire 
coopers. 





Horses that go unshod all summer should 
have their hoofs trimmed periodically. An 
overgrown hoof is necessarily an unshapen 
one. The overgrowth renders it so, but in 
nine cases out of ten it is unshapen in more 
respects than that of size, for when the 
hoof is neglected nature proceeds to correct 
the matter, and pieces break off, often mak- 
ing the horse bear on one side, or backward 
or forward. Such abnormal conditions will 
not failin a short time to affect the hoof 
functionally, and not only the hoof, but also 
the muscular development of the leg. It 
often takes the whole winter to correct 
such a condition, with frequent vizits to, 
and operations in, the blacksmith’s shop, 
when judicious trimming during the sum- 


mer would have obviated the whole trouble. 


2 





The principle of feeding young animals 
depends on a few leading rules which are 
very easily understood. These are mainly 
based on the constitutional character of the 
colt. All young animals call for more feed 
than older ones in proportion to their live 
weight. They also need quite different 
kinds of foods. A full-grown horse, for in 
stance, has his bones complete, and needs 
only such nutriment as will maintain his 
strength and support life. But it is not 
true that when an animal is fully grown 
the bones are made for once and all. Quite 
the contrary is true. The bones must have 
sufficient nutriment to maintain whatever 
waste occurs in them by the action of the 
animal. There is a large amount of wear, 


‘as must be evident in the joints on whic> 
the whole weight and force of the animal is 
exerted at every motion; but much more 
when the animal is working, or even run- 
ning, and this fact is one of the leading rea- 
sons why in the feeding of race horses, 
equally with work horses, the food is well 
studied from this point of view, which is 
that the bony frame is to be fed and sup- 
ported quite as much as the muscular cover- 
ing of them needs to be. 


a>. 
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Cost and Profits of Making Veal. 

On dairy farms where either milk is sold 
or butter made, it is often:a perplexing 
question to know what isthe best way to 
dispose of the calves. In some cases they 
are deaconed, in others svld for fifty cents 
or $1, and in some cases given away. In 
this connection I wish to call your attention 
to the results of some experiments in which 
was determined the value of milk and but- 
ter when fed to young caives for the pro- 
duction of veal. 

The American dairyman does not pay the 
attention to raising veal that some of the 
dairymen do in Europe,and as a consequence 
does not: produce veal of nearly so fine a 
quality as the Dutch farmers. There is 
every reason to believe there is an op- 
portunity to create a well-paying demand 
for a superior quality of veal. A few years 
ago the Pennsylvania station conducted 
two different experiments to determine, if 
possible, what the relation was between 
milk sold or made into butterand that made 
into veal. The results obtained in the two 
experiments agreed so closely that they 
have a fair degree of reliability. 

The calves, sixteen in number, were con- 
fined in darkened stalls so narrow that 
after a few days they could not turnaround, 
and care was taken that they had abso- 
lutely no solid foods. The object was to 
keep them as quiet as possible and to stuff 
them with all the whole milk they would 
take twice a day. 

The calves used in these experiments were 
very poor for the purpose, and as a conse- 
quence the results obtained were not so 
good as if a higher class calf had been used. 
However, the results were so surprising to 
me that they may possibly be of interest to 





ou. 
. It was found that when veal calves were 
sold at four weeks old for five cents a pound 
shrunken live weight, they would pay a 
gross price of $1.41 per hundredweight for 
milk testing, 4 2 10 per cent. fat and 28 1-10 
cents per pound for butter. When sold for 
six cents per pound, $1.70 per hundred- 
weight for milk, or 42.10 cents per quart, and 
thirty-four cents per pound for butter. 

When fed until seven weeks old and sold 
for five cents they would pay ninety-three 
cents per bundredweight for milk and nine- 
teen cents for butter,and if sold for six 
cents, $1.18 for milk and twenty-four cents 
for butter. In either case the figures are as 
good, if not better, than average net marke 
prices for milk and butter, and the practice 
of vealing surplus calves is worthy the con- 
sidera‘ion of al} thoughtful dairymen. 

The last point in dairy management to 
which I wish to call your attention, and es- 
pecially those dairymen who ship milk, is 
that of raising calves from your best cows 
without any milk, or at least very little, be- 
side the colostrum from its own mother. 

The advantages to be derived from rear- 
ing one’s own calves briefly mentioned are 
as follows: (1) In no other way can the 
standard of production be systematically 
raised and maintained... (2): In no other way. 
ean . uniformity in a. herd be secured. (3) 
The danger of bringing disease into a 
healthy herd is reduced to the minimum. 

The difficulty of raising calves without 
skimmilk has been almost insurmountable, 
owing to the lack of milk substitutes and 
to the high price asked for the various calf 
meals upon the market. During the past 
year the Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
conducted feeding trials with a home-made 
calf meal for young calves. The results 
were promising, indeed, and briefly stated 
were as follows: 

Seventeen calves were successfully raised, 
consuming on an average but 121 pounds 
of milk, the aalable part of this 121 pounds 
at five cents per quart amounting to $1.25 
or less. ' 

But little difficulty was experienced in 
raising calves, although the conditions 
under which they were kept were not satis- 
factory. 

The calves raised on milk substitutes made 


| just as rapid and satisfactory growth deter- 


mined by the scales as the calves fed upon 
a skimmilk and grain ration. 

The total cost of raising calves on milk 
substitutes up to the age of four months, 
or when they are ready to be put upon a 
hay and grain ration, did not exceed $10 per 


calf. 
The calf meal was composed of thirty 


pounds wheat flour, twenty-five pounds co- 
coanut meal, twenty pounds nutrium, ten 
pounds linseedmeal, two pounds dried 
blood.. 
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The Ducal Excitement. 

Since the diamond wedding satirized in 
verse by E.C. Stedman many years ago, 
there has always been a great interest 
taken in what are called swell weddings, 
that has far outrun the attention which the 
marriage of a New York belle to a rich 
Cuban attracted. The wedding of the Duke 
of Marlborough to Consuelo Vanderbilt 
was a nine days wonder, and the marriages 
of other American girls to titled English- 
men awakenened much curiosity and news- 
paper notoriety. All of these later bridals 
were not without their financial side, and it 
is not too much to say that the American 
girls who gained coronets would have re- 
mained plain Republican damsels until they 
found native husbands, if they had not 
money to bolster up decaying estates abroad. 
Without plenty of money behind them, they 
never would have had the prospect of being 
ancestresses to a line of dukes or earls. 
This is not saying that the young women 
did not have a reasonable liking, if not love, 
for the men whom they promised to love, 
honor and obey. 

The London Mail, in commenting on the 
Roxburghe-Goelet wedding, said: ‘‘ The 
Duke of Roxburghe, with his simple Eng- 
lish bringing up, makes an odd figure in 
the crowd, almost a pathetic one, lacking 
even the reassuring consciousness of anti- 
nuptial settlements.” The New York 
Times remarks that this may be intelligible 
to the readers of the Mail, but that it is not 
likely to be so to the public on this side of 
the ocean, and that the real meaning of its 
British contemporary’s comment, if it 
means anything at all, is that a duke may 
consent withuut loss of self-respect to 
marry an untitled woman of wealth, if he is 
paid sufficiently for doing so and gets his 
money cash in advance, but that in any 
other circumstances he is an odd and pa- 
thetic figure at his own wedding. We are 
not prepared to shed many tears over the 
duke’s sad fate, and we do not believe that 
he himself. will let loose the fruitful river 
of the eye because he has wedded millions 





in the person of an agreeable little lady. 
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EX-GOV. JOHN Q. A. BRACKETT. 
From his latest photograph by Elmer Chickering. 
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Doubtless, the young couple will learn to be 
fond of each other, even if they do not now 
in unison possess a Romeo and Juliet sweep 
of passion, and we wish. them all happiness 
in their future matrimonial life. 

A man is not to blame for being a duke. 
It is his misfortune, not his fault. He must 
preserve hia ancestral acres for his pos- 
terity, and this cannot be accomplished 
without a princely revenue, and he gets 
this where he can, even in: Republican 
America. He isa benefactor, not a mere 
money grabber, when he does his best to 
preserve family estates from falling in the 
hands of the comparatively new rich, even 
if he has to enter in a matrimonial part- 
nership to accomplish his ends. 

But many Americans, like Tommy Moore, 
dearly love a lord. They would go miles to 
see one, and endure no end of snubs to 
attract one to their social festivities. And 
the women are more given to this sort of 
adulation and snobbery thanthe men. Wit- 
ness the mob of women that endeavored to 
see the Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe at 


the church door through which the ‘unin- 


vited could not pass. . The police could not 
keep this feminine crowd in control. ‘They 
defied all gentle means of coercion, and 
some of them actually allotwed hemselves 
to bedrawn from underneath an awning by 
their heels, thus showing a lack of womanly 
delicacy that was disgusting. And-all for 
what? Toseea young man of rank who 


‘did not look different from any .well-bred 


American citizen, aiid hie bride whé resem- 
bled hundreds of rich Americafi_ women 
who had preceded her at. the nuptial altar. 
All brides look alike to the masculine eye, 
but to the feminine one they always seem 
strange and new. bg 

But we wonder if al] this curiosity of the 
fair sex is diotasteful tothe objects of it? 
We are inclined to think not. This is an 
age of publicity, and a strictly quiet wed- 
ding among the socially elect is the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Still this does not excuse 
the exhibition that the New York women 
made of themselves in front of St. Thumas’ 
last Tuesday. 
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Arbor Day and Thanksgiving. 


It is a little singular that October, one of 
the pleasantest months in the year, has no 
holiday, though every other month, except 
windy March, has at least one day for pub- 
lic recreation and enjoyment. A proposi- 
tion is now made to change Arbor Day 
from the late spring to the autumn, on the 
ground that nurserymen and gardeners 
assert that this period of the year is the 
proper time for planting trees. The Ameri- 
can Park and Oatdoor Association is in 
favor of change, because the object of the 
day in diffusiug knowledge of trees can 
be better carried out in the fall than iu 
May with all its poetical associations and 
blooming flowers. From Labor Day to 
Thanksgiving there is now no holiday, 
and those who believe in pauses in the 
year’s occupation would, no doubt, welcome 
an October holiday which they could utilize 
for excursions into the country to enjoy the 
fruits of the harvest and the gorgeous 
autumnal coloring of the trees. But at 
whatever time Arbor Day is observed it 
promotes an agreeable custom, for the man 
or woman who plants a tree derives real 
enjoyment therefrom, not only in the act, 
but also in pleasurable anticipations of 
watching its growth in the future. 

But there is also a suggestion about 
changing the time of our last fall holi- 
day, Thanksgiving, to the second day of 
the week from the fourth, when it is al- 
ways observed, according to long-estab- 
lished custom. No one wants to take it 
from November when it is fittingly cele- 
brated, but it is thought that coming in 
nearly the middle of the week it practi- 
cally puts an end to business until the 
following Monday, when people have re- 
covered from the effects of their festivi- 
ties. Perhaps there is something in this, 
but we should say that Saturday on the 
same ground might be chosen, since Sunday 
would be even more of a day of rest than 
usual, and the housewife could let the fes- 
tival baked meals furnish forth the dinner- 
table for the first day of the week. But 
we fear that no New Englander will look 
favorably on Monday for Thanksgiving. 
That has been washing day from time im- 
memorial. No, the two t's, Thursday and 
Thanksgiving, must continue to go together. 
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improving the Dairy Breeds. 


The profit on a cow depends upon her ex- 
cellence. A poor one does not pay her way 
and goes quickly to the butcher. In the 
English islands of Jersey and Guernsey 
each parish has its spring and fall cattle 
fairs where premiums are given, to which 
the government contributes. The finest 
cows and the best bulls are awarded money 
and honors, but every bull which wins a 
government prize is compelled to stand 
for public service at a fee of $5 for a 








period of eighteen months, before he can | 


receive his prize. This enables every 
farmer to breed his cow to a very higzu-v.ass 





bull at a low cost. In fact, he cannot breed 
her to any other than a superior bull, be- 
cause even the largest herds are so small in 
number that it does not pay to raise a bull 
unless he can command public service. 
Only a prize bull can do this. 

On rare vocasions a prize bull is so popu- 
lar that his owner prefers to forfeit this 
prize and place the service fee at a more 
remunerative figure than the government 
limit. Golden Fern’s Lad, Flying Fox and 
Forfarshire were cases in point. One of 
the conditions of awarding prize honors to 
a bull is the requirement that his dam shall 
be shown with him,and her dairy type and 
quality enters into his rating fur the prize. 
If his dam be dead he cannot win until he 
has progeny to show. It will be seen that 
circumstances dominating island conditions 
compel every breeder, however careless or 
indifferent he may naturally be, to breed 
his cow to a bull of superior heritage. Tha 
consequence is that the average quality of 
the island stock has grown better and 
better for many generations, and its perfec- 
tion for the particular purposes which have 
shaped its destiny 18 the wonder of the 
civilized word. Whoever has kept a high- 
class Jersey for a family cow has been 
spoiled for keeping any other, unless it may 
be her plainer step-sister, the Guernsey, of 
similar history. 





Foreigners on Yankee Farms. 


The effect of increased immigration 
would naturally appear toa marked degree 
in Massachusetts, where more than one-half 
the people are of foreign birth or descent, 
yet only abuut one-fourth of the farmers of 
the State are of foreign birth or descent, 
a fact which shows that the immigrants 
have gone into factories, stores and the like 
rather than upon the farms as farm owners. 

Of farm laborers, however, the per cent. 
of foreigners is larger, as might be ex- 
pected, since not many uf the new comers 
are provided with capital. 

There were 33,912 agricultural laborers 
reported by the State Bureau of labor 
statistics, of whom 17,234, or 50.82 to the 
hundred so employed, were of foreign birth 
or descent, and 16,678, or 49.18 to the hun- 
dred, were of native birth or descent. Of 
the latter, 30.84 to the hundred were of 
Massachusetts birth oc descent, and 18.34 to 
the hundred of other native descent. The 
Irish represen!ed 21.33 to the hundred, the 
French Canadiaus 5.85, the English 3.42, the 
English Canadians 2.25, the Nova Scotians 
3.65, the Swedes 2.03, the Portuguese 2.53 
and the Poles 2.02. For each of the other 
nationalities specified the proportion was 
less than two to the hundred. 

The same nationalities that lead as farm 
hands lead also as farm owners, indicating 
that the farm laborer of today becomes in 
Many cases the farm owner of tomorrow. 
If present tendencies prove lasting, evi- 
dently the per cent. of ownership by those 
of foreign descent willincrease. If sothere 
is nothing in the prospect to greatly alarm 
lovers of American institutions. 

The new cumers seem to catch the Ameri- 
can spirit and become its supporters. Mas- 
savhusetts is already in control of its 
people of foreign descent since they out- 
number those of native stock, yet the tenor 
of the laws, institutious and progress is as 
liberally American as ever. The foreigner 
of the second generation often becomes 
practivally a typical American farmer and 
citizen. 
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Conditions of Fish Farming. 


Crops that nature produces cost nothing 
for their cultivation. Animals that forage 
for themselves, and thus supply flesh food 
for the larder, are always valuable adjuncts 
toa man raising afamily. All holdings or 
farms are not adaptable for the raising of 
every kind of crop necessary for a family. 
Fish is one of them. Yet there are .hun- 
dreds of places where fish culture could be 
carried on with advantage. Hitherto the 
stocking of our creeks and rivers with fish 
has conduced almost solely to the benefit of 
the sportsman, rather than purveying for 
the table. Fish, fresh fish, is a luxury, 
even on the seaboard. In the back districts 
fresh fish is something of a rarity. Even 
in those localities where food fish abound 
the process of angling fora dinner is too 
uncertain, and too great a waste of time for 
men whose every hour is needed to be 
wholly absorbed in the cultivation of crops. 
If fish could be raised so as to make avail- 
able a meal with the same certainty and as 
little trouble as we can obtain a fow! from 
the poultry yard, fish culture would become 
as common as poultry keeping, or even more 
so. Iadmit there are obstacles in the way; 
so there have been and are in every effort in 
both the introduction and production of 
foods. 

Fish in no way decrease the supply of 
water; fish are in no way deleterious to 
water. Every waterhole should be a little 
world to itself. If itis not, itcan be made 
so with little or notrouble. All weedless, 
stagnant waterholes breed corruption or 
deleterious gases. The remedy for this is 
‘Oo provide for a supply of oxygen to the 





water. It is well known that the carbonic 
acid given out by all animals—aquatic 
and otherwise—must be put out of the way 
so as not to injure the animals that have 
once exhaled it. The chief function of the 
vegetable world is to absorb this gas. The 
vegetable world in its turn throws off pure 
oxygen, which is essential to animal life. 
These marvelous principles of the ad- 
justment of animal to the vegetable 
life, and vice versa, hold good over 
the whole of this terrestrial world, 
and when any spot becomes deprived of 
the means of this balance of power by 
absence of members of either of these two 
kingdoms of nature—vegetable and animal 
—the result is injury, sickness or death. 
Thus it will be seen that plantless water- 
holes are always more or less unhealthy, 
but these unhealthy conditions can be ad- 
justed. The influence of sunlight (water- 
holes, as a rale, always stand out in the 
open), on aquatic and terrestrial plants 
causes them to throw off this health-giving 
gas—oxygen. The water in these stagnant 
ponds, if stocked with water plants, will 
become more healthful to the animals that 
drink thereof. 

While thus improving the water for the 
drinking purposes of stock, we would, un- 
consciously, be preparing to supply our 
table with palatable fish that would cost 
nothing after the first introduction. Al! 
fish are not suitable for stagnant : water, 
that is, will not live therein, more particu- 
larly the trout and salmon family. ‘Some of 
the fishes that have been introduced are 
well adapted for the life here advocated. 
The perch is a well-known fish and will 
adapt itself to almost any surroundings. 

All the perch family, of which there are 
many varieties, are well suited for pond 
culture. They are very prolific and grow 
rapidly. They will survive out of water for 
many hours, and often, though apparently 
lifeless when returned to the water, speedily 
revive. In some countries it is the custom 
to take these fish to market alive, wrapped 
in wet weeds and exposed for sale for many 
hours. All unsold fishes are returned to 
the water suffering nothing from their 
transportation. Perchigrow to a very fair 
size. 

Carp-like fishes are world-wide in their 
distribution, and some of the species are 
very delicate and toothsome and prized 
highly for table purposes. In the ponds of 
England I have seen them close on two feet 
long. In several parts of Europe carp are 
said to attain greater sizeand weight. speci- 
mens have been taken from three to four 
feet in length and weighing as much as 
thirty pounds and upwards. Especially is 
this the case in the artificial and natural 
fish ponds of Germany and Austria. In 
these countries a very great deal of atten- 
tion has been bestowed upon pond-fish 
culture. The fish are fattened and sent to 
market like other farm stock. 

It is as common in the countries men- 
tioned for every farmer to have his carp- 
pond as it is for him to have his pig-sty; 
and as much attention is paid to fish culture 
as to any other farm section. Indeed, from 
published accounts it would appear that 
from the large tracts of land devoted to fish 
culture, some of the farms are entirely de- 
voted to fish farming. The Princess of 
Schwarzenberg, in Bohemia, has twenty- 
two thousand acres containing about 250 
ponds devoted to carp culture, and sends 
five hundred thousand pounds of fish to 
market annually. Koingswartha, in Upper 
Lusatia, has nine thousand acres containing 
205 ponds. There is another farm at Peitz- 
Cottbus, Brandenberg, with seventy-two 
ponds covering 5600 acres, and wherever 
there is a farm there isa fish pond to supply 
the owner’s own table with fish, as we in 
this coantry raise poultry for the same 
purpose.— Agricultural Gazette. 
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The Men Of the Hour in the British 
Empire. 


Much interest is naturally felt at the 
present time in Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
the great central figure in the fierce political 
struggle upon which the English people 
have entered. Whatever may be his in- 
ward thoughts and feelings, outwardly tne 
ex-colonial secretary carries himself with 
the utmost indifference to the raging storm. 
When the hubbub of calumny and invective 
is at its height, he calmly spends some time 
in laying out anew garden bed at High- 
bury, his comfortable home in the resi- 
dential quarter of Birmingham. The house 
itself is modern and commodious, and 
is pervaded by an air of extreme 
simplicity. On entering, the visitor is 
confronted by a whole series of doors 
which open one behind the other. He then 
passes into a spacious hall panelled with 
light wood and surrounded by a gallery. A 
large fire is burning,—a bear skin rug in 
front of it. Magazines and papers, friendly 
and unfriendly to Mr. Chamberlain, may be 
seen neatly arranged, for the man of the 
hour in the British Empire is the quintes- 
sence of order and method. The hall is 
lighted by electric lights, and scattered 
about it are vases, rugs and costly embroid- 
eries from the East. 

Mr. Chamberlain is a late riser, for he 
goes to bed late. His most laborious work 
is the attendance to his ever-increasing 
correspondence. He receives more than 
two hundred letters a day, every one of 
which he reads and answers carefully 
without delay. The instructions for these 
replies are given to two shorthand clerks 
who are under the supervision of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s courteous private secretary. 
This work necessarily takes up many 
hours. While it is going on telegrams in 
cipher and au clair keep pouring in and 
must receive immediate attention. Nor is 
this all. The house is beset with news- 
paper reporters and others anxivus to dis- 
cover political secrets. It is said that the 
ex-colonial secretary treats every caller 
with the utmost courtesy, and never, ifjhe 
can help it, sends anybody away without 
some information. 

Mr. Chamberlain takes dinner with his 
family at eight. He works far into the 
night. On days when he does not teel 
quite up to the mark he takes a little more 
rest. At times he must feel that a public 
man is a responsible man, and that a re- 
sponsible man is a slave. The only exer- 
cise or recreation that Mr. Chamberlain 
takes is an hour’s gardening, which re- 
freshes him, mentally and physically, and 
affords an excellent opportunity for quiet 
meditation. 

In preparing his speeches Mr. Chamber- 
lain uses full notes. It is seldom he goes 
wrong in his facts, for they are worked out 
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with extreme care. He has had very care 
ful calculations made bythe most accom 
plished and reliable authorities for the preg 
ent political campaign, so that it is no 
likely he will be caught tripping. Befoy 
delivering his speeches in public her 
hearses them to his secretary. ; 

Mr. Chamberlain’s family life js ver} 
happy. Mrs. Chamberlain, formeriy Mis 
Endicott of Salem, Mass., takes the warm 
est interest in everything that her talented 
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husband does, and aids him very much dj 
her grace and tact. Then, too, his sop 
Austen Chamberlain, the new ( hancello 
of the Exchequer, to whom he is deeply at. 
tached, lives with his father at Highbury. 
and renders invaluable assistance in th 


management of his voluminous corresjond. 
ence. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s health is exce'lent. 
No man is younger for his years, which 
now number sixty-seven. He has an odd 
distaste, although so singularly open. 
minded. He hates motors with an extremely 
bitter hatred. Their dust, their smell and 
their jolting are very displeasing to hin. 
The ex-colonial seeretary does not believe 
in standing still, and does not lay much 
stress upon the virtue of consistency. He 
was oncean ardent free-trader: he is now an 
equally ardent protectionist. His consum- 
ing ambition is to unite the British Empire 
in indissoluble bonds—to do the same work 
for England that Bismarek aecomplished 
for Germany and Cavour for Italy. If he 
succeeds in this herculean task he will utter 
his Nunc Dimittis with the confident hope 
that, when the clouds of passion and preju- 
dice have rolled away, he will receive ful! 
justice and credit from posterity. 
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Oleo men threaten to renew the fight to 
compel dairymen to sell butter uncolored. 
No concealment is made of the hope that 
consumers after becoming accustomed to 
uncolored winter butter would regard white 
oleo with less prejudice than at present. 
But the scheme will not succeed because 
principle is not just. Oleo is colored to be 
sold or used as butter and is thus a fraudv- 
lent imitation. Colored butter is the only 
kind made in winter and is not liable to be 
substituted for anything else. It is butter 
first and last and nobody tries to sell it for 
another product. The oleo people may as 
well turn their ingenuity in some other 
direction. 
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Our Homes. 


The Weskbex. 
MEN’S SWEATER. 

The knitting of sweaters still continues. 
It is easy and fascinating work. Worked 
with coarse yarn and large needles it goes 
off very fast. 

To make the above, you will need three 
rubber or wooden needles, each a half-inch 
round. Alsoa set of No. 12 steel needles 
and a pound and a half of eight-fold Ger- 
mantown wool. Knit the body in one piece, 
sewing it up under the arms. Leave the 
neck large enough to slip the head through. 
For a man 36 inches chest measure, cast 96 
stitches on one of the steel needles for the 
lower edge and add or decrease 5 stitches 
for every inch chest measure larger or 





smaller. , 

ist row—Two plain, pari 2, alternately 
across. 

24 row—Work back, knit parled stitches 
and purl knitted ones. : 

3d row—Reverse pattern again, 80 knitted 


stitches will come over puried ones, and 
the purled over the knitted. This forms 
the block or basket pattern. Continue until 
the work is eighteen rows deep. This will 
form border. 

19th row—Now use the larger needles and 
knit 137 rows in rib; purl 1, knit 1, alter- 


nately. ; 
158th row—Rib 33 stitches for the right 


shoulder, then bind off 30for the neck, and | repairs 


on a third needle rib the remaining 3 
stitches for the left shoulder. 

Rib 3 rows on each shoulder, then on the 
right-hand needle cast 30 stitches, to corre 
spond with those bound off for the neck. 
Now put all the stitches on one needle and 
continue to rib 157 rows for the other side 
ofthe sweater. In the 158th row of this 
side, with steel needles, knit 18 rows of 
border to match the first knitted. Sew up 
sides over and over for 20 inches. For the 
sleeve, take up 100 stitches around the arm- 
hole, putting 3 stitches on each needie 
(large-sized ones), rib back and forth for 15 
rows. 

16th row—Put all the stitches on one 
needle and knit as before, narrow one stitch 
at each end every fifth row until you have 
narrowed 13 times, Then narrow every 
other row until the sleeve is 115 rows long. 
Now take steel needles and knit 24 rows of 
border pattern. Bind off and sew up, mak- 
ing the seam come under the arm. 

Care must be taken with the collar as it 
must be large enough to slip over the head 
and yet fit the back. Use large needles and 
cast on 30 stitches, and knit back and forth 
in border pattern until for this size sweater 
you have 88 rows. Sew the ends together, 
and if it will slip over the head readily sew 
it to the neck of the sweater. Make the 
seam come a little back of one shoulder. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
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Blood Circulation. 

The secret of health, as every intelligent 
physician knows, is free and full circula- 
tion of the blood, and this circulation is 
dependent absolutely on thorough oxygen- 
ation. In many cases where erroneous 
habits of living have been so long con- 
tinued that congestion has become chronic 
in one shape or another—obesity, gout, 
rheumatism, constipation or tuberculosis 
having camped in the system and crip- 
pled it—the patient is not apt to be ina 
condition to readily assimilate a sufficient 
quantity of oxygen direct from the atmos- 
phere. The,breathing apparatus must first 
be properly developed, so that the patient 
shall be able to gradually increase the 
supply of air to the system, until at last he 
recovers the normal power of deep breath- 





ing. 

With the building up of the lungs through 
proper breathing there isa metabolism of 
all the tissues and organs, so that, for most 
men, breathing exercises are more impor- 
tant than any mere muscular exercise. Not 
only the lungs, but all the internal organs 
are brought into play by correct breathing. 
It develops the heart, stomach, liver and 
kidneys directly and indirectly, and nour- 
ishes all these organs as they should be 
nourished by more blood aad better bloud 
in constant and regular circulation. 
Breathing, therefore, is a sovereign rem- 
edy for our national disease of nervous 
depletion. It might well replace the count- 
less tonics, stimulants and anodynes now 
so commonly resorted to, where results are 
nothing less than tragic in thousands of 
cases.—Maurice Manning, M. D., in Vim. 





Lessons on Plants. 

Comparison of objects is always interest- 
ing to children, and une is constantly 
surprised by unexpected points being noted, 
while those which the adult mind had 
selected as being likely to be productive of 
questions are passed without comment. 

The growing of different kinds of seeds is 
full of chance to promote observation— 
there is so much similarity, yet so much 
difference. 

It is not necessary to wait till summer and 
put the seeds underground, out of sight, 
which keeps the child wondering what is 
doing, and digging them up every day or go 
to see, but they may be studied in full view 
and when the stormy days of winter sare 
with us; when a green thing is a joy. 

The equipment consists of a couple of 

glass bowls or preserve dishes (finger bowls 
or birds’ baths are good), some small lumps 
of charcoal, a package of absorbent cotton, 
a handful of flaxseed and the same of canary 
seed. 
Fill the bowls or dishes to witbin half an 
inch of the top with lumps of charcoal, over 
this spread a layer of absorbent cotton, on 
this strew evenly, so as to cover the surface 
of the cotton, flaxseed in one bowl and ca- 
nary seed inthe other. Pour in very care- 
fully, so as not to displace the seeds, enough 
water to fill the bowls brimful. Place them 
side by side ina bright window and await 
results. 

In three or four days the seeds will send 
out little white threads, and then is the 
time to note the way plants begin to grow. 

The flaxseed will presently develop two 
little leaves, while the canary seed sends up 
one straight green shoot. 

The tiny white threads grow longer, mak- 
ing their way through the niack charcoal to 
the bottom of the bow]. 

Add fresh water every morning to make 
up for what is used and evaporated. ‘ 

As the days go by it will be noticed that 
the plants bend constantly toward the win- 
dow, and to keep them growing straight the 
bowls have to be constantly turned. This 
is caused by the efforts of the plants to keep 
the upper surface of their leaves to the 
strong light. 

If one of the little plants be carefully 
lifted out and examined through a lens, the 
white tender root will be found to have a 
hard almost horny tip, which can penetrate 
very hard soil. 

A few days more and little fringes will 
grow out of the root. These are foraging 
parties sent out to find more food to send 
up to the little leaves. 

From the time the seeds sprout until the 
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that are needed and the shirt will be 
ready for the laundry. 

If the silk ties are soiled, try cleaning 
them with gasoline. Pour a little in a cup 
or bowl, dip a clean cloth init, and rub the 
soiled places, dipping frequently. When 
the gasoline gets dirty, get afresh supply 
and proceed as before, until the ties are 
clean, then hang them up whe-e no dust 
will fall on them until it has evaporated. 
This does not fade the colors. 

A suit of clothes is often improved in ap- 


pearance by brushing them. Turn the) 
A! | quire todo is to procure a suitable pair of 


pockets wrong side out and shake them. 
The coat collar often requires cleaning. 
Prepare a cleaning fluid by pouring a quart 
of boiling water over one-fourth pound of 
soap shaved fine and adding a heaping 
teaspoonful of borax. When dissolved, stir 
together so it will form a strong suds. Dip 
a small brush in this, lay the collars flat on 
the table and scour antil clean. Rinse with 
clear water and hang up until half dry, then 
cover with a cloth and press with a 
hot iron until dry. The borax is a great 
help in removing grease or soiled spots of 
any kind from a woolen garment, and is 
perfectly harmless. Vest and coat buttons 
may be purchased to replace those that are 
worn or lost, and if the binding is worn in 
places, rebind with new braid. If there are 
any places to be mended, place a piece like 
the garment under the worn place. Sew it 
down firmly, allowing as few stitches as 
possible to show on the right side, darn 
back and forth over the broken threads, 
catching it down to the cloth beneath. 
Then placea damp cloth on the place and 
press with a hot iron. E. J.C. 
—_—__o > o> 
Furnishing of Bedrooms. 

What is more conducive to sleep than an 
artistic bedroom, spotlessly clean and 
simple? It is a mistake to decorate any 
room too elaborately, but particularly is 
this the case with bedrooms. The impuri- 
ties thrown off in sleep should have no up- 
holstered furniture or worsted hangings to 
which they can cling. Some housekeepers, 
however, in their desire to be scrupulously 
neat and clean, make their bedrooms as 
plain and bare as hospital wards. This is 
absurd and defeats the end for which be~- 
rooms are intended, for a person of refine- 
ment can sleep better in pleasant surround- 
ings. 

The room should be comfortably and 
cheerfully furnished, though without show 
or ostentation. The curtains at the win- 
dows, which should be large enough to let 
in plenty of light and air,'should be of simple 
muslin in some dainty design. Matting is 
the best covering for a‘bedroom floor, if 
the floor is not of hard wood. If it is, in- 
expensive Japanese, or better still, simple 
home-made rugs of light material, which can 
be easily shaken or cleaned, may be used. 

Brass or metal bedsteads are by all means 
the best, because the different parts are so 
tightly screwed together that there are no 
crevices where dust or impurities can lodge. 
The old-fashioned snow-white counterpane 
is the prettiest as well as the most sensible 
bed covering. It can be laundered easily 
and as regulazly as the housekeeper wishes, 
and it also has the advantage of being more 
attractive and inviting to a tired person 
than a colored coverlet. 

It is a mistake to have a very low ceiling 
in a bedroom, but unnecessary to have a 
very high one. It should, however, be high 
enough to admit of thorough ventilation. 
It is needless to add that growing plants 
should never be placed in the windows of a 
bedroom, as the earth and fertilizers often 
give off malarial germs. 

Delicate colors are most suitable in fur- 
nishirgs. One of the prettiest bedrooms 
imaginable, in a country home, was recently 
decorated iu cream and yellow. It was 
papered with a very simple design of yellow 
pansies, on a cream ground, with a silver 
line running lengthwise. The bedstead was 
of white erameled iron, trimmed with 
brass, and the bureau was an ordinary 
chest of drawers, repainted and enameled 
white, with brass door handles and oval 
mirror. Old-fashioned chairs and wash- 
stand in white, with a pale green screen and 
lamp of the same color completed the 
furniture. The washstand stood in a small 
alcove, and a portiere of Japanese cotton 





‘crepe, with a design in delicate yellow, sepa- 


rated it from the room. Before the bed was 
a soft rug of silk. These artistic furnish- 
ings cost only a trifle, in comparison with 
the average cost of bedroom fittings. 
Another pretty bedroom in this same 
house was papered in delft blue and far- 
nished in oak, with a few etchings on the 
wallsand a soft rug on the floor. The wash- 
stand also stood in an alcove, which had a 
picturesque little window to let in plenty of 
light, and a dainty grillwork over the en- 
trance, from which hung blue portieres of 
Japanese cotton crepe.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Eye Strain. 


An authority on the subject has declared 
that there is no greater cruelty, no greater 
crime against humanity, than that of non- 
recognition and scorn of eye-strain. Head- 
ache, “‘ sick headache,”’ ** dyspepsia,”’ “ ner- 
vousness,”” melancholia, insomnia, inde- 
scribable suffering—these were some of the 
more prominent symptoms that, in various 
mixtures, rendered so miserable the lives of 
De Quincey, Carlyle, Darwin, Huxley, 
Browning, Spencer, Wagoer and other per- 
sons less known to fame. 


Eye-strain in children should be noticed 


at once and suitably treated. Many chil- 
dren are met with who blink incessantly, 
and for this involuntary habit they are 
often punished by ignorant parents or 


| guardians. The blinking is due to some 
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though it is often met with, it is seldom 
treated intelligently. Sach patients snould 


stresses, typewriters, clerks, students, teach- 
ers and mechanics or handicraftsmen who 
cannot stop near range ocular work or limit it 
without risking starvation are great sufferers 
from migraine and all its melancholy mis- 
eries. Instead of drugging themselves with 
dangerous medicines,which in the end make 
wrecks of their constitutions, all they re- 


spectacles to correct their eye defects. The 
care is so ludicrously simple that it is gen- 
erally overlooked. In children, especially, 
all nervous symptoms should excite the 
suspicion that the eyes may be at fault, and 
lead to their examination by an oculist. 
Their appropriate treatment may obviate 
life-long misery.—Atlanta Journal. 





Household Hints. 

A slatejwith pencil attached bya string 
should hang in every kitchen, to aid the 
memory of the housewife. 

The candles for your entertainment will 
burn slowly and steadily through the even- 
ing if they are ke t on ice all day. 

Pickle bottles and jars that smell of on- 
ions will be quite sweet and odorless after 
being left out of doors for three or four 
days filled with sand or garden mould. 

Frequent washing with soap will dim 
the surface of a mirror. The occasional 
use of alcohol is recommended, but for 
frequent washing, damp newspaper with 
a polishing with chamois skin will keep 
mirrors and table glassware in good condi- 
tion. 

The cloths used in waxing floors or pol- 
ishing furniture should be kept in a cov- 
ered crock as long as clean, then, instead 
of letting them accumulate in closet or store- 
room burn them immediately, since vege- 
table oils are so liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

Care should be taken of children’s lunch- 
baskets to keep them sweet and clean, dip- 


ping them in hot salt water, then into cold, 
at least once a month. Dry quickly by the 


fire or in the sunshine. Use Japanese nap- 
kins instead of linen, and burn them after 
once using. 

Havea small wide-mouthed jar in the bath- 
room to hold the odds and ends of soap, and 
when three-fourths full, fill the jar with 
boiling water, add the juice of a lemon and 
a teaspoonful of glycerin, and you will have 
a pleasant “jelly ”’ with which to whiten 
and soften the hands. 


The objection to brass or iron beds that 
draughts are noticeable is overcome by the 
use of dainty curtains at the head. In hos- 
pitals squares of heavy pique tied by tapes 
at the corners to the uprights of the {bed, 
are laundered weekly with the other bed 
linen. E 

For marks made on painted wordwork by 
matches, try rubbing first with a slice of 
lemon, then with whiting, and in a few 
moments wash with warm soapsuds. 

Good canary seed with good rape seed is 
the staple food for canary birds; a very 
little hemp seed may be added occasionally. 
Sopped bread is good for variety and green 
food should be given frequently. Dande- 
lion blossoms and thistles going to seed are 
particularly pleasing to most birds. 

There are many schools and methcds ex- 
tant for cultivating memory, all excellent 
in certain directions, but there are some 
things to forget if one would attain happi- 
ness. Among others forget your neighbor’s 
faults, the slander heard, the unpleasant 
peculiarities of friends, personal quarrels 
and temptations. Obliterate everything dis- 
agreeable from yesterday and start out with 
aclean page for today, keeping in memory 
only those things which are lovely ang lov- 
able. 

Sandpapering furniture 1s a tedious job, 
and the woman who wishes to revarnish or 
paint a chair or table will find her hands 
and patience saved if she will use one-third 
of acupful of common washing soda to a 
pint of warm water, with a good scrubbing 
brush, to remove the old finish. Rinse off 
with clear water and donot attempt to put 
on the new coat until the piece is thoroughly 
dry.—The Pilgrim for October. 

Pure, Clean Air. 

At first sight there may not seem to be 
any question about it—the way you use air. 

But on the most casual examination it ap- 
pears that you can use air only a little or 
you can use it a great deal; also that you 
can use it clean or use it dirty, says Marian 
Harland, 1n the Denver Post. 

People would not dream of drinking 
water that they suspected to be dirty, but 
they cheerfully swallow any amount of 
dirty air. 

Again, they would not use the towel 
hanging by a public wash basin in a train 
lavatory because it has been used by other 
people; but, seated in the train, they will 
use air that has been used by all the travel- 
ers, and not used once but used often. 

The moment one frankly investigates one 
of these little details of existence, some one 
cries, ‘Oh, don’t; it’s too horrid!’ Yet it 
would be interesting to compute how often 
the same air has passed through the lungs, 
or parts of the lungs rather, of all the many 
people sitting in a car with the windows 
closed for half an hour. ‘There is no need 
to say a great deal about oxygen and car- 
bonio-acid gas—we may; leave that to the 
science primer which everybody studies at 
school and forgets, presumably, the minute 
they leave school; but some reference may 
be made to the fact and that “‘close”’ air 
and “‘ hot ’’ air are not all the same thing. 








bat it may also be close and cold—as for in- 
stance, in public halls, when one goes into 


carriages. 

When it is close and cold people will not 
have the windows open, and no argument 
that I have ever seen used will make them ; 
yet, if I have my choice, I would prefer in- 


are alive to the fact, you can actually see 
being produced in people owing to close air, 
and especially working in close air. 

The snappishness and “shortness” so 
often to be found in business offices are not 


When you have learned to notice this un- 
healthy, nervous condition—it is to be found 
in the chambers of invalids, too—in other 
people you can watch carefully, and note 
the similar effects of close air on yourself! 


Domestic Hints. 
CURRIED MUSHROOMS. 

Mix an equal quantity of chopped cold roast 
veal or chicken and coarsely chopped musb- 
rooms, and stir them into a curry sauce made by 
frying a chopped onion in butter and adding half 
a cupful of white stock, a dessertspoonful of 
curry powder and a iittle salt. Some persons 
substitute milk or cream for the stock. Let the 
mushrooms simmer in the sauce for about five 
minutes, and add a little lemon juice just before 
removing from the fire. Always serve chutney 
with curries. The genuine East Indian chutneys 
are to be had at the large groceries at no very 

xtravagant price. 

OLD-FASHIONED RIBBON CAKE. 

It is made after any good recipe for white 
cake, with chocolate and fruit added to the 
middle layer. Much latitude is allowed in mix- 
ing this middle layer, some people prefering to 
leave it rather plain aod others making it very 
rich indeed. The followingis good: After mix- 
ing the cake, divide it into three parts and bake 
two of them in layers three inches deep. Add to 
the third part one cupful of raisins, one cupful 
of currants, one quarter of a pound of citron, two 
teaspoonfuls of molasses, two teaspoonfuls of 
brandy and a dash of spice. When baked put 
the layers together with icing, press tightly to 
insure the layers sticking, and cover with icing. 
This recipe makes a large cake. 

CREAMED MUSHROOMS (IN CHAFING-DISH.) 

Remove the stems and peel the mushrooms. 
Melt butter size of an egg and place the mush- 
rooms in the chafing-dish with the gills up. Sim- 
mer ull heated through; add pepper and salt; 
add pint of milk with teaspoonful of flour stirred 
in. Stir gently until it comes toa boil. Serve on 
toas 





CREAM OF GREEN PEAS. 


Toacan of green peas, less half a cupful, add 
three cupfuls of chicken broth, or a rich stock of 
any kind, and simmer together about fifteen 
minutes. Melt a fourth cupful of butter; when 
bubbling, add a fourth of a cup of flour; stir over 
the fire until well blended, then add the peas 
and let boil a few minutes. Rub the mixture 
through a sieve, return to the original kettle, 
and, when boiling well, add the half a cupful of 
peas which had been reserved, three cupfuls of 
hot milk and salt and pepper to season. When 
the boiling point is again reached, stir in lightly 
a@ cupiul of whipped cream, and serve at once 
with croutons or wafers. This is a delicious 
soup, appropriate equally for either ordinary or 
formal occasions.— What to eat. 

SPONGE CAKE. 


Separate the whites and yolks of three eggs, 
beat the whites to a stiff froth, then beat the 
yolks thoroughly, and whip the two lightly to- 
gether. Whip or fold in lightly one cupful of 
sugar. Flavor with vanilla, and add one level 
cupful of flour, sifted several times, with oue 
heaping teaspoonful of baking powder. Lightly 
whipin the flour and baking powder with the 
other ingredients, and add half a cupful of boiling 
milk. Bake in square tins, and turn them inside 
down when the cake is done, resting two oppo- 
site sides on blocks, so that the air can pass 
under the cake. 

PEANUT SANDWICHES. 

Use the ready-made peanut butter. For wal- 
nut sandwiches, chop meats very fine, mix with 
mayonnaise and spread on buttered bread. Serve 
salad on lettuce leaf, garnished with afew whole 
nut meats. In salting mixed nuts, itis not con- 
sidered necessary to blanch any except almonds 
and peanuts. The bisque of almonds requires 
one pound blanched al ds, one heaping cup 
of sugar and two pints of cream. Pound almonds, 
a few at a time, with a little sugar and rosewater, 
mix with cream and freeze. For burnt almond 
ice-cream use one quart of cream, one-half 
pound of sugar, four ounces of shelled 
almonds, one teaspoonful of caramel, one 
tablespoonful of vanilla, four tablespoon- 
fuls of sherry. Blanch and roast almonds, 
then pound in a mortar to a smooth paste. 
Put one half the cream and the sugar on to boil, 
stir until the sugar is dissolved, then add the re- 
maining pint of cream and the almonds; stand 
away to cool; when cold, add the caramel, vanilla 
and sherry. Freeze and pack. For the nut cake, 
use two pounds nuts cut fine, eight eggs, one 
pound sugar, one pound flour, one teacupfui but- 
ter,two heap'ng teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
one cupful milk and juice of one lemon. Mould 
the cheese balls round with the hands, and stick 
an English walnut meat on either side.— What to 
Eat. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 

Very pretty are the little Brittany peasant 
plates seen in small shops that make a speciaity 
of artistic novelties. The ware israther coarse, 
but the deep cream color of the ground is agree- 
able and the decorations most effective. The 
borders are usually 3 carelessly swept on dash of 
dull pink, while tne centre of the plate holds a 
sketchy landscape, a peasant with a donkey, or 
a farm girl with a huge rake. No two of the 
plates are alike. There are also pitchers in the 
Same ware in very good shape. 

The habit of drinking water in moderate quan- 
tities between mea's contributes to health, and in- 
dicates the fact that those who visit health re- 
sorts for the purpose of imbibing the waters of 
mineral springs might profit by staying at home 
and drinking more water and less whiskey. 
Water 1s the uuiversa! solvent of nature, and the 
chief agent in all transformations of matter. 
When taken intoan empty stomach it soon begins 
to pass out through the tissues into the circula’ 
tion to liquify effete solids, whose excretion from 
the system is thus facilitated. Very few people 
think of the necessity of washing the inside as 
well as the outside of the body, and he who would 
be perfectly tealthy should be as careful about 
the cleanliness of his stomach as that of his skin. 

Silk pocket handkerchiefs should be washed 
by themselves. Put them to soak in cold water 
for an hour or two; then wash them in water, 
soaping them as they are washed. If the stains 
have not then disappeared, wash through a sec- 
ond water of the same description. When fin- 
ished, they should be rinsed in cold, soft water in 
which a handful of common salt has been dis- 
solved; then rinse again in water containing a 
little bluing. i 

To stiffen serviettes without starch: The 
French plan of getting up serviettes is to wash 








ing to the average woman, they «;. 
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a bunch of small ostrich feather. 


| Shade, arranged to droop low ox :) 


0%, A white lace hat is trimmed wi:: 
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This feather is an ostrich plume, bur. 
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required. 


| 
Clothes when brought in should be separated | 


many wrinkles will accumulate. 

White shoes may be cleaned by rubbing with 
dry pipe clay, using a tooth or a nail brush, and 
always rubbing along the grain of the leather; or 
rub the shoes with benzine, and then apply a 
coating of pipe clay, which should be left on for 
some hours and then rubbed off. 

Seorch marks on linen, when only slight, will 
usually yield to the simple plan of moistening 
them with a little water and hanging the garment 
in the sun. 

Enamel will renew and beautify nearly al 
articles of furniture. They dry quickly; if ap 


plied in the morning will be dry by night; have | 


hard finish, fine gloss, are easily cleaned and 
sanitary. When enameling a room new wood 
should first be painted with inside white or white 
lead reduced with turpentine, which lessens the 
eost. When hard and dry apply one coat of 
enamel; a second coat applied after the first has 
become hard and dry will produce a fine finish. 
Woodwork previously painted should first be 
washed with soap and water. using a little am- 
monia, soda or borax to soften the water; then 
apply one or two coats of enamel. A caicimined 
wall should be washed or scraped off. An old 
wall that is simply soiled in spots should be well 
cleaned and spots washed with soda and water to 
remove grease, then apply a thin coat of size, 
made by dissolving a little good glue in boiling 





water. Itis best to apply while warm. Do not 


leave spots unsized, as paint will not dry evenly; : 


then apply one or two coats of inside white paint. 
When dry apply enamel. On small articles pre- 
vious painting is not necessary. Various tints 
may be produced by mixing colored enamels 
with the white, bearing in mind that a shade 
seemingly correct when liquid will be several 
shades darker when dry; no varnish is needed. | 


One pint of white enamel will cover about eighty 
square feet over new board or one hundred | 


square feet over a painted surface. 

A simple method of determining whether one 
has purchased butter or oleomargarine, is to put 
a little of each in two small tins and heat over a 
burner. The oleomargarine will boil, while the 
butter will bubble up and burn. Good butter has | 
a sweet fresh odor as it burns. 

Fasbion Motes. 

e%e It used to be said that a gown was nob-tter 
than its lining. In many cases this year gowns 
are not as good, or at any rate, not as expen- 
sive. The silk drop skirt is, of course, inevitable, | 
and when the material of the gown is very sheer 
and transparent, an interlining of chiffon is al- | 
most a necessity. Lovely effects are possible | 
with this chiffon interlining. A black lace 
dress over white silk is made much more> 
beautiful by using pale gray, or even a/| 
decidedly dark shade of gray _ interlining. 
The sharp contrast between the black and | 
white is broken, and the softest surface giveu | 
to the lace. With a colored silk drop a white or | 
very light chiffon interlining is used effectively. 
Suppose a veiling gown oi wood brown lined 
with burnt-orange taffeta. The chiffon drop | 
might be light brown, pale yellow or deep cream. | 
The veiling being kept away from the taffeta by | 
the chiffon, the deep orange color shows through | 
in a diftused glow of color rather than in stripes | 
and splotches. 

e*e Mysterious effects are obtained by combin- 
ing several colors of chiffon under a black lace 
or netgown. Pale blue over two or three shades 
of violet and mauve, blue over pale pink, and 
pale green over rose color are examples. Many 
white lace gowns are made over accordion 
plaited chiffon linings, and this under-dress is 
often spangled or jetted with white jets. 

e*e A beautiful gown of two kinds of lace, dyed 
a deep mauve, is made over accordion-plaited 
mauve chiffon, spangled with gold. The body of 
the gown is of French lace ina Valenciennes 
pattern and is trimmed wits a heavy point de 
Venise. The skirt has a hip yoke, a front panel 
and two circular bands of the heavy lace, and 
the waist has a cape and sleeve of the same. The 
yoke is of the thinner lace and is an intricate 
piece of handwork sown with chiffon quillings 
and gold spangles. There is a corsage ornament 
made of pale blue, pale pink and mauve satin 
ribbons, each end being finished with along tas- 
sel of gold beads. 

e®e Lace dyed the exact shade of the gown 
material trims an artistic creation in pearl or 
oyster white silk. The skirt has three wreatb- | 
band decorations of quilled Valenciennes, and | 
these bands are overlaid atintervals with long, | 
puinted motives of a heavier lace, also dyed to | 
match the silk. The short bolero is cut into | 
sharp points, each one outlined with the heavy | 
lace. There is a blouse of silk muslin, and under- 
sleeves of the same, trimmed with quillings of 
Valenciennes. | 

e%e Shirt-waist suit patterns of white flannel, | 
beautifully embroidered, are recent French im- | 
portations. With every pattern comes a croquis, | 
or design for making the gown. Similar patterns 
are to be had for shirt waists. j 

e%. White wool house gowns and waists are | 
very much liked at present. The waists are very 
simply made, small tucks or box plaits ruling 
A white albatross waist at an exclusive shop Is 
tucked in quarter-inch tucks back and front, the 
sleeves being plain in the pouch. There is a high 
stock collar, and around it is arranged a gera- 
nium red taffeta tie, knotted at the throat and 
twice in the long ends. Small bullet-shaped 
brass buttons, set close together fasten, or seem 
to fasten, the waist. In reality it is closed invisi- 
bly by flat pear! bnttons. 

e*e Another white wool waist is box-plaited in 
very narrow plaits, and has a tucked co!lar over- 
laid with six stitched straps. Under these a pale 
blue taffeta tie is run. Similar straps down the 
front hold the tie ends. 

e*s The men’s shops contain many beautirul 
patterns of striped flannel suitable for shirt 
waists. They are rather expensive, but they 
launder well and give excellent service. White 
with hair stripes of blue, red, cerise or black are 
old, but always pretty. It is not always that 
clear black stripes are to be had. When Diack 
and white is asked for, the material produced 
almost invariably turns out to be gray and white. 
The black line, if very fine indeed, is much more 
effective. Beware of a broad black stripe. It 
Is not only harsh and disagreeable, but actually 
harmful to the eyes. 

e"aThese waists are made up as trimly as 
possible, and show little sign of the craze for 
sloping shoulders and enormous sleeves which 
pervades most departments of fashion. The 
silk and chiffon embroidered waists are also built 
on simple lines, as a rule, although they are 
usually furnished with large and elaborate 
sleeves. 

e*, A pale blue satin liberty waist is made after 
a well-known model, being tucked in tiny little 
tucks from the collar to the bust. An elaborate 
embroidery design in silks the shade of the waist 
is laid on over the tucks. This stamps the waist 
as hand-made, and gives it distinction. 

e%. Waists suggest belts, and these are impor- 
tant adjuncts of the season’s toilette. The nar- 
row patent leather belt that was so undeniably 
trim and stylish nas been banished, and the 
broad belt of soft leather or suede has taken its 
place. The broad belts are frightfully unbecom- 
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| for study and thought. 
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Evening Post. 


The Werid Beautiful. 

Lilian Whiting in Boston Bud--- 
“I pray God your whole spi oa 
body be preserved blameless sae ‘oe ' 
our Lord Jesus Chnst.”"—st. Paul. 

* Be inspired with the belief tha: ).- 
and nobie calling: not “ a 
thing, that we are to shuffle through mq 
but an elevated and lofty desti:. 
Ewart Gladstone. = 

Rev. Dr. E. Winchester Donald , 

a discourse of remarkablebreadth ap ; a 
trative power in the afternoon eittine t 
Trinity last Sunday, presenting a « m 
ideal of the completeness in which 
be lived, founding the sermon on the 
sage from St. Paul qnoted above. Ti. -.. 
of Trinity emphasized the great troth tha: 
life, in its significant and effective son he 
is a matter of body, and mind, an ~ 
each in its active development. «- ne 
in one harmonious whole. The reader 
Mr. John Morley’s monumenta) heer phy 
of Mr.Giadstone finds him saying of :}.: -.... 
English statesman :-—“« It is not easy foe 
those less extraordinarily constity:.) -. 
realize the vigor of soul that Mainta elles 
inper life in all its absorbing exaltation. 
day after day, year after year, decade aft. 
decade, amid the ever swelling tush »° .. 
gent secular affairs. Immersej in act ve 
responsibility for momentous secular th..-< 
he never lost the breath of what was to him 
a diviner +ther. - He was a! wa . 
to the grandeur of Goethe’s words, ‘/ 
Ganzen, Guten, Wahren, resolut =, ° 


rf 


) 


In wholeness, goodness, truth pial uous 
to live.” nie 
The secret of all that true suceess whict 
Dr. Donald so eloquently defined as | i the 
three-fold power,—body, mind and soul- 
lies in maintaiing the exaltation of the 
inner life. This is the dynamo th ct 


tua. acls 


| upon the entire nature, determiniy 2 health 


mental vigor and spiritnal energy. 

In the rush and stress of over-filled 4 
there is the perpetual danger that zood 
reading is crowded out. The newspapers 
the current magazines, the book which ; 
the sensation of the hour, are read. but the 
permanent literature, which both crea:es 
and refines the higher nature is, negl+te] 
and too often forgotten. Mr. Gladstone 
entered on his life, his biographer narrates, 
“‘with a resolution to work at least two 
hours every morning before breakfast.”’ 
is always the morning which has the zolden 
hours—the hours most vital and yaluabie 
One great fountain 
from which Mr. Gladstone fed his thouzh: 
was Dante, for whom he had a life-long +n- 
thusiasm: and no influence, aside from tha: 
of the Bible itself, can be more potent in the 
preservation “of the whole spirit, and sou, 
and body,”—preserved ‘blameless 


_| the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” than 


is the energizing, purifying, exaltinz in- 
fluence of the Divine Commedia. In his 
regard a most helpful example can be 
drawn from the life of Mr. Gladstone 
“It was in Dante—active politician 
and thinker as well as poet—tha: he 
found this unity of thought and coherence 
of life not only illuminated by a sublime 
imagination, but directly associated with 
theology, philosophy, politics, history. s-nti- 
ment, duty. Here are all the elements ani 
interests that lie about the roots of the (f+ 
of a man, and of the general civilizat f 
the world. This ever memorable pictur- «/ 
the mind and heart of Europe in ‘he 
great centuries of the Cathulic age,—1.:=- 
ing heaven the home of the human - 
presenting the natural purposes of 
kind in their universality of goo 
evil, exalted and mean, piteous 
hateful, tragedy and farce, al! 
mingled as a living whole,—was &x.-: 
fitted to the quality of a genius so: 
and powerful as Mr. Gladstone's i: 
range of its spiritual intuitions an: 
masculine grasp of all the complex trut!- 
mortal nature. So real and true a bo 
it, he once said,—such a record of prac: 
humanity and of the discipline of the - 
amidst its wonderfcl poetic intensit; 
imaginative power.’’ The light, the re! 
and the inspiration that Mr. Glads: 
found in Dante is equally open to «v 
mind that is fitted to enter into : 
high atmosphere of thought and to -r.- 
its profound significance. The indiv 
environment of a life may be narrow 
may be limited by circumstances be): 
the immediate personal control: | 
though life—in this external sense, m2} 
narrow, it can always, in the inner se: 
be deep and high. To keep it at once } 
found and exalted is within the reac! 
every human being who is endowed W 
average mental and moral power. A!! 
tellectual and spiritual power can be cu 
vated, developed and increased, just 
physisal power can be developed ani 
creased. Study, reading and thought are‘ 
keys that open the golden doors to *’ 
temple. ‘‘Be inspired with the belief that | 
is a great and noble calling,’’ well said \! 
Gladstone; “not a mean and grovelli 
thing that we are to shuffle through as * 
can, but an elevated and lofty destiny. 
Living in the whole spirit of these no 
words; making every hour richly freight 
with its aspiration toward God and © 
higher realms of thought,—in this tren 
living do spirit, *“‘ suul and body preser 
themselves blameless unto the coming 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


Oil Cure for Cancer. 


o Bye Co., minent Cancer Speciali~ 
sve eu Se ea ef saves with their oot 
r ‘ 





Oils, 
them. It 1s no experiment, but the result 


five years Now in successful use 
Md Convincing evidence set forth in their ™ 
whieh ean be had for the asking. Address | 
D. M. BYE CO., Drawer 56, In apolis, 
(This the home office.) 
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ABLE. 
THE GREAT LIVER AND STOMACH REMEDY. 


Cures all disorders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Loss 
Appetite, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Biliousness, Fever, Piles, Etc., and 
1dersthe system less liable to contract disease. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


RADWAY’S PILLS are a cure for this complaint. They tone up the internal secretions to 
healthy action, restore strength to the stomach, and enable it to perform its functions. : 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER Box. 
Or Sent by Mail. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York. 








OPPORTUNITY. 


e *. 
The little window where 1 sit, . 
May merely show departing day, 
Yet Jet my thought the vastness fit— 
In dreams of Tove and far away! 


Or, I may move in. open air, 
Under the glow of morning’s sky, 
And only like the cattle stare— 
While God in beauty passes by! 
WILLIAM BRUNTON. 
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DOWN TO THE CROSSROADS 
STORE. 


You can talk abaout yer Congressmen, 
An’ Senators and such, 

Debatin’ daown t? Washin’tun 
In a way to beat the Dutch; 

Wavin’ their arms wild in the air, 
And stampin’ on th’ floor— 

But the place where things gits settled is 
Daown to the Crossroads store. 


We gather there ’most every night 
When all the work is through, 
An’ sorter glance the Kentry o'er, 
Takin’ a bird’s-eye view 

Of politics, diplomacy, 
Religion, crops; and soar 

To patriotic heights—you bet!— 
Daown to the Crossroads store. 


When Russia gits a leetle fresh, 
Or England throws a bluff, 

Or Germany shoots off some more 
Retaliation stuff; 

Or Turkey holds her fingers to 
Her snubby, turn-up nose, 

Wigglin’ ’em in the direction 
Yor Uncle Samyel goes— 

We ca’mly takes the matter up, | 
Prepared fer peace ’r war; 

Don’t keer much which, when we gits riled, 
Daown to the Crossroads store. 


Sometimes our argymints grow hot, 
An’ Deekin Brown rips out 
A good old cuss word, like “Gol darn 
Whut Italy’s about!” 
Then Granpop White jumps from his cheer 
An’ grabs an ole axe helve. 
“By gum! ” he squeaks, “ that’s what we done 
’ Way back in Eighteen-twelve! ” 
You can believe the eagle screams, 
An’ cannons crash an’ roar, 
When we're settlin’ mighty questions 
Daown to the Crossroads store. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 
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‘<MY MOTHER'S HANDS.” 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
They’re neither white nor small; 

And you, I know, would scarcely think 
That they are fair at all. 

I’ve looked on hands whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be; 

Yet are those aged, wrinkled hands 
Most beautiful to me. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
Though heart were weary and sad 

Those patient hands kept toiling on, 
That the children might be glad. 

I always weep, as looking back 
To childhooda’s distant day, 

I think how those hands rested not, 
When mine were at their play. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
They’re growing feeble now, 

For time and pain have left their mark 
On hands and heart and brow. 

Alas! alas! the nearing time, 
And the sad, sad day to me, 

When ’neuth the daisies, out of sight, 
Those hands will folded be. 

But ob! beyond this shadow land, 
Where all is bright and fair, 

I know full well these dear old hands 
Will palms of victory bear; 


Miscellaneous. 


My Uncle’s Test. 


When the ‘dry voice of the little lawyer died 
away we three beneficiaries by the will stoud 
amazed, astounded at its peculiar provisions. 

My cousin, George Vardon, was the first to 
break the silence. 

‘“‘ The man must have been mad,” he exclaimed. 

“Itis such a strange will. If I understand it, 
his immense property is cut into halves, of which 
my cousin, Nora,‘ receives’ one -part, and the 
other is to be divided between Mr. Harold War 
ing and myself,” continued George Vardon. 

“ Quite right,” assented the lawyer. 

‘“‘ But in the event of the death of Miss Nora 
Waring within one hour of the reading of this 
testament the entire property is to go to found 
an orphan asylum; not only her portion, but ours 
as well. Inthe event of either the death of Mr. 
Harold Waring or myself within the same time 
his portion is to be added to the share of Nora, 
and is to become hers. In case all three survive 
the hour, the property willed to us becomes ours 
unconditiorally. Am I right?” 

“Right again, Mr. Vardon,” answered Mr, 
Brief, the lawyer. 

‘* But why this absurd provision about our sud- 
den death within the hour? I assure you ”’—with 
a nervous iittle laugh—* I have ‘no immediate 





intention of giving up the ghost, Miss Nora looks | 


superbly healthy, and Mr. Harold Waring is at 
least not an invalid.’’ 4 

“T cannot explain the will a¢ all. The old 
gentleman had queer fancies gathered during his 
long sojourn in India. But you may depend 
upon it that he was quite sane and that the testa- 
ment is absolutely valid. I drew it up myself, 
and thereis no possible flaw init. Let me call 
your attention again to another peculiar provis- 
jon in the will. You three are to go at once 
into the blue room, close the door and remain 
there fiteen minutes. Yon ‘will find upon the 
floor a carved box, whichgone of you is to open. 
It may possibly be that i that box there may be 
some explanation of the terms of the will. I 
have the honor to wish you a very good day and 
long life to enjoy your property.” 

With which Mr. Waring bowed himself out of 
the room. 

My uncle had amassed a large property in 
India, where he had led a very curious life, being 
familiar with a very mixed company of natives 
and whites. His confidential valet, Lal Singh, 
was a man of suc’) varied aecomplisbrents that 
I never found him looking at me without feeling 
the creeps shiver down my back. 

I, Nora Waring, was the favorite of the three 
kinsfolk who were left my uncle upon his return 
to England. He was absurdly fond of me, and 
in a continual fear lest I should make an un- 
happy marriage to some man unworthy of me. 

As to his nephews, who were also my cousins, 
Ihad never been able to find out whether he 
liked them or not. Often I had observed him 
looking curiously at them, and then anxiously, 
for my cousins were patently, if not confessedly, 


admirers of mine. 


I do not know what curious fancies passed 
through the minds of my cousins as the auto- 
matic lock of the blue room clicked bebind us, 
but I confess that for my part I was ready to 
conceive all manner of Borgia devices. From the 
puzzled, strained look on the handsome face of 
George, I knew he was worrying over the situa- 
tion. 

As for Harold Waring, he strode in with his 
easy, debonniare swing, looking every inch the 
soldier and gentleman. 

The room was bare of all furniture save a desk 
and a small table in one corner, on the top of each 
of which lay a cane walking stick. The carved 
box mentioned in the will stood on the floor in an 


opposite corner. 


** Let Nora open the box. It will be something 


for her toremember when we laugh about it in 


the future,’ suggested George. 
We walked over together to the box, and I was 
about to turn the key when Harold Waring 


thrust me roughly on one side, struck by some 


sudden impuls2 of danger. 
“No, no, Nora! Let me!” he cried, and 


Where crystal streams through endless years | quickly turned the key. 


Flow over golden sands, 
And where the old grow young again, 
I'l] clasp my mother’s hand. 


an 





KEEP SWEET. 


The lid rose from the box before he had time 
to touch it, and from beneath it slid out halfa 


dozen horrible flat heads and sinuous necks. 


I shrieked aloud in terror, and fled screaming 
across the room to the door. But the walls flung 
back my cries, and the coor seemed to mock my 


efforts to wrench it open. I was in a palsy of 


Don't be foolish, and get sour when things don’t agony, expecting every moment to feel the dread- 


just come your way— 
Don’t you be a pampered baby and declare, 
“ Now, I won’t play! ” 
Just go grinning on and bear it; ; 
Have you heartache? Millions share it; 
If you earn a crown, you’ll wear it— 
Keep sweet. 


Don’t go handing out your troubles to your busy 
fellow-men— 
If you whine around they’ll try to keep from 
meeting you again— 
Don’t declare the world’s “ agin” you, 
Don’t let pessimism win you, 
Prove there’s lots of good stuff in you— 
Keep sweet. 


your dearest hopes seem blighted and despair 

looms into view, 
Set your jaw and whisper grimly: “ Though 

they’re false, yet I’ll be true.” 

Never let your heart grow bitter; 

With your ear to Hope’s transmitter, 

Hear Love’s songbirds bravely twitter: 

“Keep sweet.” 


3less your heart, this world’sa good one and 
will always help a man. 
Hate, misanthropy and malice have no place in 
Nature’s plan. 
Help your brother there who’s sighing, 
Keep his flag of courage flying; 
Help him try—’twill keep you trying— 
Keep sweet. 
—Baltimore American. 
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TAGE TEMPLE IN THE FIELD. 
How often, worshipping, have I 
From toil, desire, and care 
Gone far aloof, 
Under the blue and solemn roof 
Men call the sky. 
The very air 
Was sweet sometimes with promises, 
And a divine content, 
Passing from flower and field, 
Taught me again to yield 
My spirit doubting, spent, 
To Heaven's clear way, and try 
The summons calling from I knew not where 





The rose, at coming of the sun, 

Lifts an adoring face; 

There is for her 

No sharp distrust of time, no stir 

Of joys soon done. 

And shall the faith I praise 

Be then a shadowy, fairy thing, 

Spun of a wish? Much more 

Am I than any rose; 

For me there doth unclose 

A distant shining door, 

Whereto my hopes may run 

Past the last narrow bound of time and space. 
—Mildred I. McNeal, in Lippincott’s. 





ful clutch of death fasten on me. 
“‘Courage, Nora, courage! We'll be all right, 


little cousin,” cried a tremulous voice in my ear 


The strong arm of Harold Waring was wrapped 


about my waist, and I felt myself propelled 


toward the table. He lifted me from the ground 


and leaped across a reptile which barred the 
way. George Vardon was already cowering on 


the table, beside himself with terror, all manhood 


gone. His face was ashen gray, and his limbs 
shook beneath him. 


“Keep back!” he cried; ‘“‘there isno room 
for more, and I got here first. Keep back, curse 
you!” 

: He seized the cane which lay on the table and 
struck out wildly at us. Harold warded it aside 
and lifted me to the table. 

‘There is room for two,” he said. ‘ And, if 
there was roem for only one, that one should be 
Nora, you coward! ” 

« Jump, Harold! ” [ cried; ‘‘ jump quick! ” 

He leaped aside just in time to avoid the 
spring of the cobra. He circled around the room, 
jumping from side to side in his frantic efforts to 
avoid the horrible death which menaced him. 

My heart stood still. It seemed tome that the 
room was filled with those ghastly, erect, quiver- 
ing bodies, with hooded heads, from which shot 
forked tongues of death, with unnatural, dis- 
tended necks. 

I knew now the man whom I loved, and I cov- 
ered my face with my hands that | might not see 
him stricken down before my eyes. But the 
awful fascination of it was greater than my will. 
I had to look again. The face of Harold Waring 
was covered with beady perspiration, and in his 
eyes lurked grewsome despair. 

“The stick!” he gasped, as he passed the 
table. 

But George Vardon clung to it despairingly, 
imploring Harold to save him at any price, for 
heaven’s sake to save him. 

“Qh! you coward,” I flung at him. 

Then with a sudden inspiration: 

“The stick on the desk, Harold,’’ I cried to 
him. 

He reached the desk in safety, grasped the 
stick, and as he touched the roller-top desk it 
swung back. From the desk two more cobras 
slid with a dull thud to the ground. Harold War- 
ing made his way toa corner of the room, and 
made a last stand with his back to the wall. 

Again and again he beat back the venomous 
reptiles with swift cuts of the stick, or tramped 
upon them with his heavy boot heels. But the 
end was near, and I knew it 

I could stand it nolonger _natching the stick 
from the palsied hands George Vardon, I 
leaped to the ground and made across the room. 

I heard a curious whist e, and instantly every 
reptile fell suddenly still. The whistle was re- 
peated, and they began to crawl toward the box 
from whence they had come. 

A panel slid aside in the wall, and my late 


uncle’s valet, Lal Singh, stood smiling in the 
opening. 

He looked from one to another of us with a 
curious light of understanding in his eyes, as if 
he appreciated perfectly the part that each had 
played inthe scene just finished. Then he came 
forward with his usual obsequious bow and 
handed me a letter. ; ; 

I took it, swayed uncertainly for a moment 
and pitched forward in a faint. When I came 
to myself Harold was bending over me with a 
face like chalk. Lal Singh and George stood 
back a little way, the one still smiling, the other 
with twitching limbs..: 

I tore open the letter and read it. The sig- 
nature at the‘bottom was my dead uncle’s. 

Dear Nora—There can come. to @ woman no 
greater misery than to marry the wrong man. 
She had better be in her grave than to find that 
the man she has promised to love and honor is 
Selfish and a coward. From long experience I 
know that it would be useless for me to tell you 
which of your cousins is a man and which is not, 
so I have arranged a little test for you to judge 
them by. Itis at supreme moments that, there 


the brave man. For that reason I have brought 
you and them face to face with such a.moment. 
If the strain has been‘a hard one, remember that 


bear you, and forgive _., James Waring. . 

I handed the letter to Harold Waring, and he 
read it aloud. George’ Vardon shrank back in 
shame, his breath coming in labored gasps. 

When he had finished reading, my soldier 
cousin faced me, hut with a@ countenance from 
which all color of-blood had fled. 

** And this—‘ little test ’"—has it availed, Nora?” 
he asked. oes Sh ; 

There was sométhing in hts manner that for- 
bade me to trifle with him. . : 

“Yes, Lknownow,” I sald. ‘‘ Itis you I love, 
Harold.” . habe ries Hy, one 

He took-me in his arms. and kissed: me once, 
then put me fromhim. : .. . RaPits ee 

“You will-Rave ‘buts short courtship end a 
sad, long moufning, Nora, for I think I am about 
to die, sweetheart.. I was bitten three times, and 
the bite of the cobra is—fatal,” he told'me sadly. 
Then, smiling a little,** You see one of us is to 
die within the hour after all.”’ 

** Not so, sahib,” interposed the soft voice of 
Lal Singh. ‘ The fangs of the cobras had all been 
removed.”—W. McL.. R., in Illustrated Bits. 
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THE FUSSING PLACE. 


I have to goto the Fussing Place 
When I'm very bad, 

And mother has such a sorry face, 
And her eyes look sad. 

But she says, in just the firmest tone, 

‘The boy that fusses must stay alone,’ 
When I’ve been bad. 


At first I pretend I do not care, 
And I hum a tune, 

And walk off quick with my head in the air, 
But pretty soon 

I begin to hate the Fussing Place, 

And to be there seems a great disgrace, 
So I stop my tune. 


And then I think of mother’s eyes 
With that sorry look. 

And soon I think it is time to surprise 
Her over her book, 

So I hunt up‘a smile, and put it on 

(For I can’t come out till the frowns are gone). 
How happy she’)1 look. ‘ 


The Fussing Place? Oh, it’s where you’re sent 
When you’re naughty and mean, 

And there you must stay till you’re good again, 
And fit to be seen. 

It’s up in the attic. or under the stairs, 

Or seated on one of the kitchen chairs, 
And oh, you fee! mean! 


But it doesn’s matter much where it is— ° 
This old Fussing Place; 
For the very spot that seems so bad 
When you're in disgrace, 
Is nice enough when you’re loving and true, 
So it’s not where you are, but how you do, 
That makes it a “‘ Fussing Place! ”’ 
—Annie Willis McCullough, in Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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Mother Instinct in Animals. 


‘* Catlike animals are not as bad as some people 
paint them,”’ said the old circus man the other 
evening toa representative of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, as he refilled his pipe. “ It is very seldom 
they hurt anybody who 1s kind to them,” he 
added, ‘‘and the ideathat they do not care for 
their young is all folderol.’’ 

“Once ina long while a lioness will kill her 
young, but nine times out of tenif you are in the 
way of knowing, you will find the old dame is 
about half crazy, and is just as apt to hurt her- 
self if not sharply watched. The tigress is a 
high-strung animal, and when her young are 
about her sheis hard to handle and apt to go 
mad, if there is much noise or excitement around 
her den. She is a good mother, though, and licks 
and scrubs and hugs her littie ones with the 
keenest satisfaction. The youngsters shift for 
themselves early, and will romp and play like a 
pedigree puppy. 

“T used to let the cubs out in an exercising 
pen, where they would frisk and play all day.” 


“It is a strange sight to see a playful party of 
young tigers, lions and dogs. They wrestle, race 
and frolic with the utmost good nature, and until 
they are pretty well grown and their savage 
traits begin to assert themselves they are in- 
separable friends. I have seen them play ‘fol- 
low the leader,’ and once I saw a foolish lion cub 
try to climb a narrow upright beam in this game. 

“ The tiger cub did the trick easily, and the lion 
cub got quite well up and then fell on the sharp 
edge of a barrel. It tore his leg and he bled 
quite a little. The tigress cub and the fox terrier 
both lapped his face, while the young one 
stretched out flat and gave every sign of being 
comfortable. 

* Then the little lion got up and limped to his 
den, half supported by the little tigress on one 
side and the fox terrier on the other. 

‘The mother lion had scented some evil and 
was roaring terrifically. When her little one 
was put through the small door at the end of the 
cage the fox terrier jumped in, too, and it wasa 
beautiful sight to see the mother lioness show 
her gratitude to the little dog for his attention to 
her hurt baby. Meanwhile the cub tiger howled 
dismally, as if pleading with the keeper to let 
him join his young friends. 

“* Another time while this happy family of ani 
mal kids was rombing about the animal barn, 
Nibsey, a nimble fox terrier, who spent most of 
his time playing with the cat cubs, had his foot 
hurt by a pony stepping onit. Nibsey set up a 
great yelping and flopped on his side as if he had 
been shot. I thought Nibs was a good deal of a 
cheat and was courting sympathy. 

“Well, anyway, he got it this time in full 
measure, for the way those crazy Itttle cubs 
lapped and caressed and combed this howling 
dog was a caution. I looked at the dog’s foot 
and saw nothing serious was the matter, and 
made believe to put liniment on a rag, with which 
I bandaged it. The little rascal lay still a few 
minutes, with his four friends sitting around him, 
and then he got up lamely, asifin pain. Just as 
I expected, in tive minutes more they were going 
head over heels down the sawdust floor, trying 
to grab a rolling ball. 

“The baby camel is about as sby as any of the 
young wild animals. It will run under its 
mother’s legs and hide in fear when any stranger 
goes near it, until it is several weeks old. 

“The young camel grows fast, and as it gets 
bigger this timidity wears off. he mother 
camel acts as if it knew the weakness of its 
young and will protect it from all intrusion. 

“The mother has a disagreeable habit of spit- 
ing at strangers,if they come too near her 
newly born, and she has a bad bite for any dar- 
ng person who trifies with her over-zealous care 
of her baby. She nurses her little one until it 
gets quite big, and even then it is not good to 
separate them, for they grow into soothing com- 
panions. 

“The kangaroo ts a tencer type of animal nat- 
ure, and carries its young in the peculiar pouch 
nature has provided until the youngster fairly 
topples out from size. To see her hop around, 
like a mother bird, to get the little one into the 


appears the difference between the coward and’ 


it has been only on account of the. great love Re 


way of using its oddly sized legs, is a curious 
sight. She also drops strips of vegetables into 


‘* The kangaroo is a tender-hegrted animal,,so 
that it is not safe to take the young from it until 
well grown, because grief eats away the mother 
heart like water does snow. The mother 
monkey is the most worried of all. “When a little 
one comes into the family theré is.a great time. 

** The little one hangs on to. its mother like 
sticking plaster, and all the other mopkeys in the 
family hand over to the lucky mother the ¢heicest 
bits of vegetables they get in their dally mieals. 

“The monkey is very ‘fohd. of on'ous, and 
young onions are a délicacy, ©’... 


“ At night time all the. monkeys gather. round 
the mother and its babiéa._ eet by is tightly as 
they can to keep each other waft,‘and especially 


the little snuggler. When the little‘one'gets big 
enough to notice things, and‘cat:up'a bit, like 
all other’ young, the 


bothers her pet the troubling monkéy {s‘ sure to 
geta bad licking. ~° ~ are ak oy 
“Little monkeys hang jon ith their’ mother’s 
‘apron strings as long as pee: 
they get independentand become fighting young- 
sters, if things go wrong, hey. byrry.| to the 
mother for protection and co oe 
“There ts a strong. family” feeling ' among 
monkeys, which makes* them, pitely together 


when any outsider gets smart ‘arogng them:” 
one @ Yad: Te r 


American Boys Abroad: -. 

“London is a pretty bum. town, -but«Paris is 
much bummer,” 4 boy traveler :tecently wrote 
home to his grandmother ta” Ameclea, Says a 
writer in Harpet’s Bazar. Hts comparison of the 
two towns expressed the relativity of the. suffer- 
ings endured by him in ‘them. The’ American 
small boy whom his misguided parepts insist on 
clothing abroad is a martyr, although -all' Ameri- 
can boys who are. taken ona‘ tour of foreign 
travelare sure to suffer, © °° 0! so: 

“If I could only get..home. ahd have, some 
decent bread and gravy,” sighed’ the son of a 
Montana millionaire... os) 

* Yes, and some ‘pumpkin pie,’ came from the 
son of a New York clergyman. = * ~ 

“* Never mind eating,” rejoined an eight-year- 
old cherub from Chicago. ‘What I want 
Is to go home and get into some sensible 
clothes.” . : 

** Just look at me! Did you ever see such a 
guy?” He was twelve years old, and was 
originally from Dubuque, Ia. ‘* Why, when 
I get back the fellows at home won’t do a thing 
to me but carry me around town on acalico horse 
and havea circus with me. All I want now isa 
top to whip or a hoop to roll, and Iam a regular 
Champs Elysees dude. Wouldn’t I be a sight 
trying to play baseball in these clothes! ” 


Historical. 


-—Numbers of men owe their lives to the 
providence of a race which has passed away and 
been forgotten. Neither history nor tradition 
tells aught of it, and & is known only by a few of 
its works which survive. This forgotten race 
was the desert dwellers of a prehistoric period. 
Their home was in the great uesert region of 
eastern California, which is really one unbroken 
desert, although it has been divided by the 
geographer into two, known as the Mojave 
Desert and the Colorado Desert. In these des- 
erts are found several water holes known as 
Indian wells. They have been walled in to pro- 
tect the water from the encroaching sands 
of the desert, which otherwise would, ages 
ago, have buried the water many feet deep 
and the wells would have been lost. The 
walls are built with skill and _ perfect 
knowledge of the action of the winds which 
sweep the plains. They are so arranged and 
constructed as effectually to protect the precious 
water from the drifting sand, and they have with- 
stood the elements and warded off the sands for 
more than three centuries since white men began 
to traverse those desert wastes, and it is not pos- 
sible to state how many centuries previous to 
thattime. The walls guard three sides of the well, 
the fourth side being graded and leading gradually 
down to the water. Some of the wells are deep 
in the earth, in which case the grade extends 
some considerable distance back. {n such cases 
steps lead down from one of the walls for the con- 
venience of the human visitors. 

——Itis interesting to observe the periodic re- 
currence of phenomenal sleepers down through 
all the ages. Probably most of our readers, says 
American Medicine, are familiar with the case of 
the original Rip Van Winkle, the boy Epimen- 
ides, who, according to the elder Pliny, tired 
with heat and work, turned for some repose into 
a neighboring cave, shady and cool, where he 
slept uninterruptedly for a term of fifty-seven 
years; who afterward found great difficulty in 
recognizing, or being recognized, by his former 
acquaintances and playfellows, and who lived on, 
hale and hearty, to the venerable age of 175. 
Also with the complex case of the ‘‘ Seven Sleep- 
ers of Ephesus,” who in the heat of the anti- 
Christian persecution of the Emperor Decius, re- 
tired from prospective martyrdom to the depths 
of a cave in Mount Czlius, where they slept off 
in peace and quietness for a period of 196 years. 

——The Tammany organization, according to 
the New York Tribune, was formed in 1786, be- 
ing the effect of a popular mov t in New 
York, having primarily in view a counterweight 
to the so-called “aristocratic”? Society of the 
Cincinnati. It was essentially anti-federalist, or 
Democratic, in its character, and its chief 
founder was William Mooney, an upholsterer 
and native-born American of Irish extraction. 
The organization took its name from a Delaware 
chieftan of the same name, who lived for over a 
hundred years, and in Revolutionary days was 
popularly styled the patron saint of the republic. 
Itis nominally a charitable and social organiza- 
tion, and is distinct from the General Committee 
of the Tammany Democracy, which is a political 
organization. 

——The Pope's mitre of three crowns, which is 
called Regnum, is not mentioned till A.D. 708- 
715. The Papal headdress consisted at the time 
of Boniface VIII. of a white cap with acrown at 
the base. To this he added asecond crown and 
Benedict XII. added a third. Since then the 
tiara has retained the three crowns to typify the 
triple power claimed by the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church—spiritual, over souls; temporal, 
over the Roman States; and mixed, over all 
sovereigns of the earth. 

—tThe Icelanders, it is believed, landed a 
colony on the southwest shore of Greenland, 
which after five centuries was destroyed by the 
Esquimos. It is only lately that the grass- 
hidden remains of this settlement have been dis- 
covered by a Dane, Captain Bruun. On their 
own little settlement they had churches anda 
whole staff of church dignitaries. And in time 
they evolved poets and a literature. But there 
is much yet left to discover, not only about them, 
but Greenland as a whole and its people’s 
history. 

—-Several of the old towns on the Suffolk 
(England) coast can boast of a jack-in-armor. 
One of the best is at Southwold, that quaint, old- 
fashioned seaside resort. Some years ago the 
jack used to stand outside the church on a 
bracket over the western arch, and as each hour 
came round on the clock he struck his hatchet 
against the bell to announce the time. The poor 
old jack of carved oak weathered many a storm 
outside the building, until some wise person, 
seeing that he was being gradually worn away, 
suggested his being preserved inside the edifice. 




















Hotes and Queries. 


THE HorrTreEst P.AcEs.—‘K.”: Between 
India and Africa lies the hottest place on earth. 
The Aval Islands cover a fairly extensive area 
of the Persian Gulf, lying off the southwest coast 
of Persia, and it is the largest of them which 
enjoys the doubtful distinction of leading all per- 
spiring competitorsin the matter of heat. The 
mean temperature of Babrein for the entire year 
is 99°. July, August and September are unen- 
durable save for the natives. Night after night, 
as midnight comes, the thermometer shows 100°. 
By seven in the morning it is 107° or 108°, and 
by three in the afternoon 140°. It is stated by 
veracious travelers that seventy-five thousand 
Arabs inhabit the Aval group, fully twenty-five 
thousand living on Bahrein, in which connection 
Sir Henry Layard adds: “It would seem that a 








man can accustom himself to anything.” The 


following are the temperatures at some of the 
hottest places in different countries: Hydera- 
bad, 105°; Lahore, 107°; El Paso, 113°; Mosul, 117° 
Agra, 117°; Death Valley, 122°; Algeria, 127°; Fort 
— doe Jacobobad, r 122°; Bahrein, 140°. 

w.— Angus”: After the restoration 
of Charles II. the Puritans in England becamé 
the subject of every kind of reproach and con- 
tumely. The epitnet “ blue” was applied to any 
one who looked with disapprobation upon the 
licentiousness of the times. This epithet of 
derision found its way to the Colonies. It was 
here applied not only to Persons, but to customs, 
institutions and laws of the Puritans, by those 
who wished to render the prevailing system 
ridiculous, 

THR REGENERATION oF Lost PARTS.—" D. 
M.”: The replacement of lost organs is more 
common as we approach the foundations of life, 
and is almost absent from its pinnacles and 
battlements. There isa popular idea that every 
part of the human 
of seven years, and that the gtown man who 
gazes on his strong limbs,and (by means of a 
mirror) at his comely or, uncomely. face, is. leok- 
ing a@ a totally different’ person from the child 
who was his infantile representative. He was 
Jobn Smith at ten, he. is-John Smith at twenty- 
five, and yet every particle has changed; he is 
another John and another Smith—the same, yet 
not the same. How much of. this theory ‘is 
true it is difficult to say, and not very profitable to 
discuss. But we know that the body is capa- 
ble of renewal as well as of ordinary growth. 
Cuts and wounds are filled up by new flesh 
growing from the sides until the seams are com- 
pletely mended; it 1s possible to take skin from 
one person’s healthy foreltead ahd graft it upon 
another person’s nose, and blood, it is believed, 
may be drawn from the veing of the robust and 
made to flow in those of the feeble. More 
commonplace growths are familiar to every one. 


The skin is ever being rubbed or washed away, | 
hair requires cutting at inconveniently' short in- |. 


tervals, human nails demand the scissors, the 
claws of cats are reset by the aid of the drawing- 
room furniture, and those of the tiger by means of 
@ friendly tree. The horns of male deer, and 
in the case of the reindeer those of the fe- 
male also—which in some instanees weigh, Half 
& hundredweight—are broken off and grow again 
year by year. But with these exceptions there is 
nothing in the higher animals corresponding to 
the replacing of limbs in the crab. It is only 
when we leave the mammals and the birds that 
we arrive at the miracle of growth which the 
fisherman called “ sprouting,” and which men of 
science term the regeneration of lost parts. It is 
at its meridian in the crabs and the spiders, while 
its dawn must be looked for far below the mol- 
luses and the worms. Man, so to speak, only 
basks in the rays of the setting sun. 

HaAyti1.—‘C. R.”; It is a land of vast moun- 
tain chains, rising eight thousand feet in the air, 
overlapping and entangling each other in inex- 
tricable confusion; unpierced by the rail, threaded 
only by bridle paths; elothed with tremeridous 
tropical forests, in which splendid hardwood 
trees, almost worth their weight in gold in the 
markets of the world, fall and die of old age, un- 
touched by the‘axe. Throughout these moun- 
tains are little pa)m-leaf huts, perched on some 
overhanging cliff, or beside some deep ravine, 
the homes of negro peasants, cultivating their 
banana patches and living almostas primitive a 
life as their race sustains in the heart of Africa. 
Itisaland of gold and silver, copper, iron and 
coal, of which the surface is hardly scratched, 
a land of almost infinite possibilities; which 
is not and never can be developed under the 
present conditions; a land ruled by.the black 
man—not the mulatto, but by the black man 
alone. Throughout,the Hayti Republic the popu- 
lation is black as the’ blackest negroes of the 
United States. The few mulattoes to be seen 
have come from, Jamaica or the neighboring 
Dominican Republic. The white man is ex- 
cluded by stringent laws, which absolutely p-o- 
hibit his owning a foot of the soil. The black man 
intends to keep his country for himself. In the 
capital, Port au Prince, this black man, when 
high in power, will be found a cultivated, 
polished French negro, educated in Paris, and a 
frequent visitor to that city, living in a pleas- 
ant tropical bungaiow, driving a handsome turn- 
out, formally calling on the distinguished white 
stranger, and inviting him to dinner. And back 
in the mountains this black man, perfectly illiter- 
ate, still conducts his Voodoo ceremonies, and 
makes human sacrifice in the distant recesses of 
the forest. 

KING EDWARD’S BODYGUARD. —“ James”: 
Yes, like the Pope, the King of England has a 
volunteer bodyguard, known as gentlemen-at- 
arms, which was established in 1509 by King 
Henry VIII., and ever since that date has at- 
tended the royal person on all state occasions. 
At drawing-cooms and levees two of them stand 
guard beside the sovereign or within call if he 
should need assistance. Two more guard the 
barrier that divides the ante-chamber from the 
audience room. Their uniform is striking, con- 
sisting of a scarlet coat, heavily ornamented 
with gold lace, and a brass helmet crowned with 
white plumes. There are fifty gentlemen-at- 
arms, all of them noblemen or military officers 
of high rank, and vacancies are filled by ap- 
pointment of the King. The present captain- 
general, as the commanding officer is called, is 
the Earl of Waldgrave. 








Popu lar Science. 





——That taste is a reliable guide to our food 
needs is thetheory of P. T. Borissow, a Russian 
physician. Such curiosities of taste as the crav- 
ing for chalk, coal, acids, etc., result from real 
necessities, and children often eat earth, wall 
plaster and the like at an age when the growth 
of the bones is most energetic and an extra 
supply of mineral matter is demanded. The 
strong appetite of children for sweets and farina- 
ceous foods is explained by the requirement of 
carbohydrates during work and tne production 
of animal heat. To verify his theory. the author 
experimented on chickens, and found that roost- 
ers, which lay no eggs, have less craving for 
mineral substances than hens, and are indiffer- 
ent to plaster, egg-shell and small stones. The 
lime foods, moreover, are sought by the hen 
periodically during her laying season. 

——Cremation makes slow progress, and Sir 

Henry Thompson gives the number of bodies dis- 
posed of in 1902 in tre crematoria of the world as 
5520. 
——Ethvlogen, a new carbide, has been the 
sudject of curious and promising French experi- 
ments. When plunged into water, this carbide 
gives off ethylene gas, and when this gas is 
passed into sulphuric acid it is absorbed, pro- 
ducing ethyl sulphuric ether, which becomes the 
raw material for many organic products. Dis- 
tilled with much water, this yields alcohol; with 
less water, ether. The addition of oxygen gives 
other products, such as acetic acid, acetone and 
even other carburets. Alcohol and ether really 
proceed from coke and water, as all other mate- 
rials required may be used repeatedly. The chief 
cost is for the carbon and the electric energy for 
producing the carbide, and this new development 
of synthetic chemistry opens a wide field of possi- 
bilities in supplying light and power. Through 
a similar process, said to be nearly perfected, ni- 
trogen from the air is being fixed in fertilizers 
richer than the nitrates of Chili. 

——To destroy armies by lightning is thought 
by Emile Guarini, a French writer, to be a possi- 
bility. Receiving a shock from a wireless tele- 
graph apparatus through an umbrella, he experi- 
mented witha Ruhmkorff coil, and found that 
shocks could be transmitted through the air with 
mcderate currents. He concludes that the en- 
ergy of one thousand horse power, at one hun- 
dred thousand volts, could be concentrated by 
antennz so as to destroy life at a distance of 
twelve miles. The present difficulty, which he 
believes will be soon overcome, is that of con- 
trolling and directing the electric waves. 

—Portland cement from blast-furnace slag 
and limestone, as made in Germany and Belgium, 
is claimed to be not only cheaper than that from 
the usual materials, but more reliable in com- 
position. Mortar of one part slag cement to 
three of sand had a tensile strength of 383 pounds 
per square inch in seven days, 551 in twenty- 
eight days. 

“——The new German material for matches is a 
form of red phosphorus, first prepared by Dr. 
Schenck, and it differs from yellow phosphorus 
in giving off no fumes and in being, therefore, 
quite harmless to operatives who dip matches. 





body la renewed én the cause. 








It is produced by heatin a solutio 
pho tag ae Z m of yellow 
. Itis precipitated out of the solution, and 
after being filtered off is freed from yellow phos- 
Pan by washing with carbon disulphide. 
ra the igniting point‘of the substance is that 
ordinary red phosphorus, the new variety is in 
& state of such fine division that when mixed 
with potassium chlorate it is readily set on fire 
by rubbing against any surface. : 
—tThe safety of the actylene storage method 
of Messrs. Claude and Hess, French engineers, 
Seems to have been. fully demonstrated. The 
Brqcess consists in dissolving acetylene in ace- 
tone, and in a review of the results achieved, A. 
Janet states that, with a maximum pressure of 
about 150 pounds per square inch it is possible to 
enclose one hundred volumes of acetylene. The 
steel cylinders are completely filled with porous 
material, so as to avoid all accumulations of com- 
pressed gas. When the outlet valve is opened 
theré isa regular ‘ana continuous discharge of 
acetylene, and cylinders have been now in regu- 
lar service for a considerable time with no acci- 
dent whateyér.: The eylinders have even passed 
intact through disastrous fires, no explosion hay- 
ing occurred. The use of stored acetylene for 
train-lighting is one of the most important of the 


of great value for the acetylene-oxygen blow- 
eee & new portable source of the most intense 
——A mountain of alum néar the 

Lion Chek, in China, is described 4 gee. A 
than ten miles in circumference at the base and 
two thousand feet high. Large blocks of the 
stone are quartjed, and are. first heated in great 
‘furnaces and then in vats of boiling water, from 
which the alum crystallizes. 





Home Dressmaking. ; 





Gints by Wav Manton. 





’s Box Reefer, 


22 to 30. waist. 8 to 14 years, 


Nine-Gored Skirt with Front Gore Ex- 
tended to Form a Yoke. 4575. 

The skirt is cut in nine gores, the front one also 
forming the yoke, and is laid in backward turning 
plaits that ccnceal all seams, The plaitsare stitched 
flat to flounce depth. then left free to give the fullness 
requisite to graceand to style. The closing is made 
by meeting the edges of the yoke and those of the 
centre plaits, which can be stitched flat or through 
two thicknesses only, giving an effect of greater free- 
dom, as may be preferred. 

The quantity of material required forthe medium 
size is 124 yards 27 inches wide, 5j yards 44 inches wide 
or 4gyards 52 inches wide wheu material has figure 
or nap; 8 yards 27,8 yards 44, 44 yards 52 inches wide 
when material has neither figure nor nap. 

This pattern, 4575, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 





The coat is made with fronts and back and is fitted 
by means of shoulder and under-arm seains. The 
frents are faced and turned back to form lapels which 
meet the collar that is seamed to the neck. The 
sleeves are wide and ample below the elbows but 
snug above, in conformity with the latest fashion, 
and are finished with shaped cuffs. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (12 years) is 23 yards 44inches wide or 2 yards 52 
inches wide. 

The pattern, 4576, is cut in sizes for girls of %, 10, 12 
and 14 years of age. 








4578 Girl’s Apron, 
6 to 12 years. 


4577 Plain Shirt Waist, 
32 to 42 bust. 


Plain Shirt Waist with Fancy Stock Collar. 
4577 
To Be Made With or Without the Applied Box Plait. 
The waist is made with a fitted lining, which can be 
used or omitted as preferred, and consists of fronts 
and back. The back is drawn down snugly at the 
waist line, but the fronts blouse slightly over the beit. 
In the left front is a pocket with a pointed lap which 
matches the cuffs. The sleeves are the new ones 
that are snug above the elbows and full below and 
are gathered into deep cuffs. Atthe neck) isa fancy 
stock which closes at the centre back. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 3§ yards 27 inches wide, 
or 2} yards 44 inches wide. “ 
The pattern, 4577, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 





Girl’s Apron. 4578. 

The apron consists of the body portion and the 
skirt. The body portion is made witha bib at front 
and back and with frills attached to narrow straps 
that pass over the shoulders. The skirt is straight, 
hemmed at the low er and gathered at the upper edge. 
The quantity of material required for th» medium 
size (J0 years) 1s 2 yards 36 inches wide, witl: 2g yards 
of embroidery 5 inches wide, and 2g yards ot insertion 
to make as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4578, is cut in sizes for girls >f 6, 8,10 
and 12 years of age. 














ve 4880 Waistand 
4679 Fancy Blouse, Drawers, 6 mos. 
22 to 40 bust. 1 yr. 2yrs. 


Fancy Blouse. 4579. 

The waist is made over a smootly fitted lining that 
closes at the centre front. On this liming are ar- 
ranged the various parts of the waist, the vest front, 
the fronts and the back. The fronts are laid in two 
box plaits each, with horizontal tucks between the 
two, and the closing is made invisibly beneath the 
plait at the edge of the left front. The sleeves are 
made over fitted foundatiuns and consist of cuffs, full 
portions, and caps that are tucked and stitched with 
corticelli silk in harmony with the waist. 


size is 5 yards 21 inches wide, 43 yards 27 inches 
wide or 3} yards 44 inches wide, with § yards of chiffon 
and ij yards vf insertion to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4579, is cut in sizes fur a 32, 34,36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Child’s Waist and Drawers. 4580. 


The pattern consists of the waist and the two styles 
of drawers. The waist is made with front and backs 
and is shaped by means of shoulder and under-arm 
seams. The diaper drawers are made in one piece, 
gathered at the upper edge and attached to a single 
band and are buttoned over to form leg portions. The 
drawers for the bigger child also are cut in one piece, 
but are made open at the sides and attached to two 
bands, one at the front and one at the back. 

The quantity of material required for medium size 
(1 year) is one-half yard 36 inches wide for the waist, 
seven-eighths yards for seamless drawers and 1 yard 
for diaper drawers, with 33 yards of embroidery and 
1 yard of insertion to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4580, is cut in sizes for children of six 
months, 1 year and 2 years of age. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o: 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MassaC® “ETTS PLOUGH: 





MAN, Boston, Mass. 


many applications made in France, and it is also . 


The quantity of material required for the medium — 
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Meyer Jonasson & Go. 


Tremont and Boylston Streets 





Of L 
uring Department, 


Etamine Cheviots, 


Tailored Dress Suits 


e and blind Cheviots, Broadcloth and Zibeliae, 
in several new models, fresh from the New York Manufact- 


$30.00, $35.00, $38.50 
Tailored Walking Suits 


Of new Novelty Materials, Checks, Plaids, etc., Panne and 


$22.50 = $30.00 








An unusually attractive display of 


Tailored Velvet Suits 


‘¢Styles that you do not see elsewhere.”’ 








with deep ldce 
models. Regular 
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100 Walking Skirts 


Of light-weight Kersey, Panne Cheviot and Broad- 
cloth, regular $12.50 and $15.00 values, special price 


100 Dress Waists 


Of Crepe de Chine, silk lined 
a chfte also various copies of French 


viiues $15.00 and $18.00 . . . 


48.75 


Val and Irish lace trimmed, 


49.75 





Special Coat Sale. 


The Sample line of fancy trimmed Garments, Paletot, half 
fitted and blouse effects, from the Manufacturing Depart- 
ment, far below regular prices. 


$18.75, $25.00, $35.00 


JACKETS of black Montinac, odd sized, short waisted---suit- 
able for stout women. Value ee $1 5 00 





PERSIAN LAMB COATS, 


extra quality .i....- 
With Collar and pers of 
Baum Marten or a 


NEAR SEAL COATS .. 
BEST ELECTRIC SEAL . 


Neck Scarfs. 


Squirrel $6.50 $13.50 
Alaska Sable 10.00 15.00 
Mink 12.00 15.00 
Sable and 

Isabella Fox 13.50 15.00 
Mole 15.00 25.00 
Lynx 25.00 37.50 


NOTE. 





Attractive values in the 


Fur Department. 


4125.00 *165.00 





We make a Specialty 
of Fur Repair Work. 


495.00 *125.00 


437.50 50.00 
125.00 35.00 


Muffs. 


Alaska Sable $10.00 $12.00 


Squirrel 10.50 20.00 
Isabella Fox 13.50 
Sable Fox 15.00 
Mink 15.00 22.50 
Mole 20.00 30.00 
Lynx 27.50 














The HAorse. 


To Think of in the Stable. 


Signify to the horse in some other way 
than by a blow or oath what you want it 
to do, advises a writer in Farm, Stock and 
Horse. The first way is brutal and the 
other way is silly, if not sinful. 

Use the currycomb, but use it mercifully: 
it’s the dirt you are after, not the skin. 

The stiff scrubbing brush the wife uses 
in house cleaning is agood and merciful 
horse cleaner. But don’t appropriate hers. 

So treat the horses that they will be glad 
to see you come into their stable, and not 
act as if they would like toclimb through 
the roof. 

Teach the colt when it is young and you 
will not have to break it when older. 

Cleanliness of person and stable may not 
be godliness to the horse, but it is good- 
feelingness, which is probably more impor- 
tant from the viewpoint of the horse. 

A clean skin is conducive to horse health 
as it is to man health. 

Rely less upon drugs and more upon good 
care to keep the horse in good shape. Con- 
dition sanitary will beat condition powder 
every time as a condition maker. 

If the foundation of the stable is getting 
out of condition you would fix it at once 
and prevent its recurrence. The'foot is the 
foundation of the horse in the stable, and 
its condition must be kept good or there 
may as well be no horse there. 

Variety of food is good for horses, but 
variety of hours for: feeding it is very bad. 

The good horse brings a good price, and 
good care with intelligent instruction goes 
a long way toward making the good horse. 

A handful of hay twisted hard and tight 
is a good horse brush if wielded with might. 


_— 


The new crop of trotting and pacing rec- 
ords made this season has been the subject 
of considerable discussion, and the matter 
may be brought before the governing bodies 
of the trotting associations. it certainly 
would appear that some definite rules gov- 
erning such performances should be made. 
It is said that Mr. Billings has declared 
that hereafter Lou Dillon will not be 
preceded by a pacemaker, and that he 
also believes that she received no ma- 
terial benefit from the runner that pre- 
ceded her in her trials the past season. 
He is confident that she can duplicate 
all of her wonderful trials under ordi- 
nary conditions. A Boston expert says: 
**If the people who own these trotters 
and pacers that now constitute the two-min- 
ute class, Dan Patch (1.561), 2rince Alert 
(1.57,, Lou Dillon (1.584), Cresceus (1.592) 
and Major Delmar (1.59?) really believe, as 
they claim, that the pacemaker and the 
wind shield had no part in their almost 1n- 
credible performances, it is up to them to 
prove it next year by duplicating them 
under the old conditions. They, and only 
they, have the tools with which to make 
the test, and if they are honest in their 
claims they wili make the trial.’’ 











Tuesday, Oct. 27, another day of record 
breaking. Dan Patch established new 
records for one-half mile to sulky and one 
mile to wagon. The former he placed safely 
at fifty-six seconds flat, the latter at 1.57}. 
As usual, the crowd went wild. They had 
witnessed what nobody had ever seen be- 
fore. After the excitement had somewhat 
subsided the question was asked, what will 
all this record smashing mean to the busi- 
ness? Some thought it could only mean 
better times, more profit, thought and en- 
tertainment to everybudy. Others thought 
that it would prove a hoodoo, sure, and all 
the ordinarily high-class events would seem 
cheap in comparison to these wonderful 
performances of Dan Patch, Lou Dillon and 
Major Delmar, whose like might not appear 
again foracentury. Major Deimar started 
to beat his own, the gelding record of the 
world, and accomplished the feat by trot- 
ting in 1.593. He finished strong and true, 
showing bimself much improved over the 
form he displayed in the race for the Mem- 
phis Gold Cup the first of last week. 


Millard Sanders, the trainer of Lou Dil- 
lon (1.584), makes no secret of his belief 
that the wonderful little mare will yet trot 
a mile faster than any other harness horse, 
trotter or pacer. On the other hand, M. E. 
McHenry, Dan Patch’s trainer, does not 
think 1.56} is the limit of the great pacing 
stallion’s speed fora mile. If both train- 
ers are right, 1904 will see some wonderful 
trotting and pacing. 





> 





The black gelding Hazel Patch, which got 
a mark of 2.12} this season, is by Hard 
Patch, a grandson of Nutwood (2.187), from 
afarm mare whose sire was an imported 
Clydesdale stallion. 








Notes from Washington, D. C. 

The demand for the bulletin issued by 
the Department of Agriculture on ‘* Cheese 
Making ’’ has necessitated an additional 
edition, which is now available. This 
bulletin has been reviewed as a very fair 
text book on the art of cheese making, es- 
pecially adapted to the needs of the farmer 
who makes cheese in a small way. It is 
Farmers’ Bulletin 166, 


An interesting little story on ‘ Squab 


Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


*Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Care 














Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
Fy ri Nagy bare 1p peed ALL CAUTERY 


produce scar or 
ang | bottle sold {is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold by d sts. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. 0. 





GENERAL CBARLES H. TAYLOR, 
Publisher of The Boston Globe. 





Raising,’’ was published some time ago by 
the Department of Agriculture, and was so 
popular as to require several reprintings. 
There seems to be an unlimited demand for 
squabs at good prices, and the bulletin 
(Farmers’ 177) tells how the energetic boy 
or girl on the farm can keep pigeons and 
make money out of the squabs. 


Even old Spain is making progress in the 
beet-sugar industry; true, she raised last 
year only about one hundred million pounds 
of beets, but this was about double the crop 
of last year. Pi 

Consul Sayfert at Stratford, Canada, re- 
ports to the State Department that Canadian 
dairymen are reaping the benefits of a repu- 
tation secured during the past few years for 
producing high-grade cheese. This is due 
largely to the government assistance in the 
inspection and marking of dairy products 
for export, a system which our Department 
of Agriculture is very desirous of putting 
into practice. Many of the Canadian fac- 
tories are models of scientific cheese-making, 
and numbers of the farmers who furnish 
the milk are becoming independently rich. 
Barley, oats, corn for the silo and 
roots are dairy feed crops which are 
largely taking the place of wheat in On- 
tario. Much of the cheese made in the 
United States is fully as good as the best 
Canadian, and in' many cases it is shipped 
across the border and exported under 
Canadian labels, but cur own reputation 
has suffered so abroad through the exporta- 
tion of interior and “‘ filled’’ chee-es, that 
nothing with an American label will receive 
consideration at the hands of foreign buy- 
ers. The cheese trade of Canada as com- 
pared with our own furnishes one of the 
best object lessons of the importance of 
Government regulations of exports to pre- 
vent fraud and unscrupulous dealing. 


Consul Halstead at Birmingham writes 
home an interesting report on cider and 
cider vinegar for English consumption. He 
states that there will be a fine demand for 
good heavy American cider in England, 
owing to the light English appie crop, but 
that cider vinegar is practically unknown in 
England. He wrote last year to a Birming- 
ham gentleman who owns a large farm and 
always has delicious cider at home made 
from his own apples, concerning cider vine- 
gar, but the Englishman had never heard of 
such a thing. Malt vinegar is the kind 
which is in general use. 


The prevailing idea that Uncle Sam’s 
lands suitable for homesteading have about 
all been taken up would seem to be errone- 
ous judging from the annual report of the 
commissioner of the General Land Office 
just issued. This shows that during last 
year public land entries under the Home- 
stead Law, the Desert Land Law, etc., were 
made to the extent of 22,650,928 acres, an 
area as great as the entire State of Indiana. 
An examination of the report shows that a 
large part of this land was taken under the 
Timber and Stone Law, under which such 
ernormous trauds and steals have been 
lately reported in the newspapers. 
A considerable campaign is expected in 
Congress this winter in an effort to secure 
the repeal of certain of these laws which 
it is a notorious fact in the West have been 
used for years in the interest of cattle men 
and speculators in acquiring great tracts of 
public land, instead of their going to actual 
home-seekers. President Roosevelt has 
taken a very strong position along the lines 
that the remaining public lands must not 
be used for speculation, but must be re- 
served for settlers who will make homes 
upon them. 


England imports practically all of her 
butter, in 1902 $100,000,000 worth, or 445,- 
000,000 pounds. Of this the United States 
furnished only six million, while Canada 
furnished thirty-two million and Denmark 
furnished 190,000,000. If we ever need a 
foreign market for our butter, England evi- 
dently affords it, and it is only a question 
of making butter to suit the English taste. 
If we want to, we can certainly successfully 
compete with Canada. 


Seed testing is = matter of enough im- 
portance to engage the attention of évery 
planter, from one setting out a garden toa 
man sowing down a hundred acres of 
clover. Clover seed in particular is subject 
to adulteration with weed'seed and dead 
seed. The seed-testing division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has some samples 
of adulterations, obtained through purchase 
of seeds in the open market, which would 
probably astonish many farmers. In one 
instance, a pound of clover seed bought by 
one of the employees of the Department of 
Agriculture in open market contained 27,700 
weed seeds. 

It is a matter of some considerable trouble 
and time to determine whether seeds are 
true to name, but itis a simple matter to 
test their germinative qualities, and. every 
lot of seeds planted should be so tested. If 
in no other way take a pinch of seeds and 
drop them on the top of a hot stove. A 
fresh clover seed thus quickly heated will 





pop like miniature popcorn, the shell being 


unable to retain the steam ,caused by the 
heating. Any hard-shelled seed can be 
tested quite accurately in this way. 


As the potato is a plant peculiarly of the 
earth, success with this crop depends largely 
upon the preparation given the soil. Plow- 
ing should be deep and fall plowing is often 
recommended. At the time of planting, the 
soil should be as mellow and loose as pos- 
sible. No fullcrop of potatoes is ever raised 
on surface-scratched land. It is also gener- 
ally believed to be a mistake to use culls for 
seed. The Cornell station recommends 
light!y harrowing the soil before the plants 
appear, followed by six or seven cultiva- 
tions during the season. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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The Provision Trade. 


Pork has been recovering a little in the 
Eastern markets from the lower level of 
prices recently quoted and most lines are 
now quotably higher. There is no reason 
to expect any great advance at present. In 
fact, prices in Western markets have been 
going lower, as might be expected in view 
of larger hog receipts and lower grain. 
The Boston packers made an average kill 
of hogs for the week. The total kill was 
21,900; preceding week, 21,900; same week 
last year, thirty thousand. The export de- 
mand has been about the same, the total 
value by Boston packers having been about 
$150,000; preceding week, $130,000; same 
week a year ago, $170,009. 

There is some increase in the marketing 
of hogs, although tne number is largely 
short of the liberal movement a year ago, 
according to the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent. Total Western packing 385,000, 
compared with 320,000 the preceding 
week and 295,000 two weeks ago. For 
corresponding time last year the number 
was 475,000, and two years ago 490,000. 
The quality in nearly all instancesis spoken 
of favorably. Prices are considerably 
lower, closing with an average for promi- 
nent markets of $4.90 per 100 pounds, com- 
pared with $5.25 a week ago, $5.30 two 
weeks ago, $6.45 a year ago, $5.70 two years 
ago, $4.75 three years ago, $4.10 four years 
ago. The summer packing season, from 
March 1 to Nov. 1, has reached a close, and 
preliminary returns ar.d estimates point to 
a total of about 12,900,000 hogs for the eight 
months for the Western packing. This 
compares with the records for the earlier 
years of 12,147,000 for 1902. ‘The pack has 
nearly doubled since 1893. 

Beef is working lower under heavy re- 
ceipts. Local arrivals at Boston for the 
week were 186 cars for Boston and 137 cars 
for export, atotal of 323 cars; preceding 
week, 186 cars for Boston and four cars for 
export, a total of 190 cars ; same week a year 
ago, 170 cars for Boston and fifty-five cars 
for export, a total of 225 cars. The week’s 
export trade was unusually good. Mutton 
and lambs hold about steady. Poultry is 
lower. 





Outline of Cranberry Culture. 

The standard methods are described in 
Bulletin 86 of the West Virginia Experi- 
ment Station. The soil must be thoroughly 
stripped; all sod and vegetation of what- 
ever sort found on the area to be planted 
must be removed. 

A coating of at least four to six inches 
of sand free from clay.or the seeds of per- 
sistent weeds is desirable. The sand, be- 
sides serving as a mulch for conserving the 
moisture of the muck of peaty soil below, 
also serves an important function in afford- 
ing a congenial rooting bed for cuttings 
when dibbled in. 

While flooding does not appear to be neces- 
sary inthe South, an abundant supply of 
moisture near the surface of the soil is at all 
times essential to the rapid growth of the 
young as well as the established plant. 

A perfect stand of plants should, if pos- 
sible, be obtained the first year. Any at- 
tempt to economize in the preparation of 
the land or the setting of the cuttings which 
would in any way endanger the most per- 
fect stand of plants will prove a false 
economy. 

A planted area should at all times be kept 
free of weeds and grass. This is best done 
by pulling, as the use of the scuffle hoe 
loosens and breaks the runners, and to that 
extent delays the time when the ground 
shall be fully occupied by the plants and 
weeds and grass held in check by them. 


We think a great deal of silage for winter 
feed and get the best by planting common 
yellow corn and chopping it into the silo, 
ears and all.—Irving J. Gay. 


AN ABUNDANT 


WATER 2b bad and plenty 
SUPPLY ing our weit Machinery! | 


ing our Well Machinery! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 

















Weodlawa Berd Aberdecen-Angus Cows. 

bulls for sale, Also er- 

seed Cae ee Ra Re csntisionc.H..0bt. 
Maple View Herd 

bulls and 


pallies toreairniped oy Pond fa 2 ioe an 


J.C. KEITH 


Auction and Commissic; 





"Tin 


Horses, Mules 21; p, 


aud manufacturer of Carriages 
and Horse Goods of every 


Auction Sales every Friday «: 


‘Wan 
PRIVATE SALES): ); 


We carry a stock of single « 
carts, farm and team wagons, 4: 
est stock of harness of any « 
ne and sell at the lowest ; 
and regular end spring Boston « 
All correspondence cheerfu!|, 
‘ answered. . 


AN INTERESTING 
AT THE HORSE ~ 


nie 
D8. Ham 
puion 





Lilbura, Gro e. Wis., breeder of the 
on A poten cattie. Established 
1682. ponies. 


Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1903. 


o-date prise-winning Chester Whites. This 
hera wou more prizes in 10, ol and 1902 than any 
Chester ite herd in the worlu. If you want stoc 
from this herd write sey & SONS, Perry, Ill. 
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Chester Whites. 


stock from the old reliable herd that has 

prodhzed pee eer cece Pore enre then 
n 

herd in oF c. NEWBURN, Hennepin, In. 





SIGE 
Ow, 





5@-Chester White Beare— 50. 
Eight fail of 1903 farrow, 42 of spring of 1903 farrow. 
bone, extra quality. Breeding most fashion- , 
rite.” Pairs and trlos Dot akin. iso some extra & 
F. A. ECKSTEIN & BRO. , 
Chester, Howard Co., Ia. 





Chester Whites. 


A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akin. 
. D. HOWLAND. 
hessendas R. F. D. No. 1, Keddick, Iii. 


Write for show record of our 


Chestzr Whites. 


All for sale. 


Describe what you want. 
ARDIN BBOS., Box P 169, Lima, O. 








Chester White Hegs. 


Fall and s ring p either sex, from lead! rize- 
vane herds. Ay? zrees furnished. nid 
ARTIN V iL. JR., Route 4, Fremont, 0. 





Chester Whites fer Sale. 


Best of breeding ; all ages ; extra large but smooth; 
weigh 200 ert ‘at six months. 
W. M. MERCER, Aurora, Il. 








HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARIA} 


It never would if you use Glosseriie The g 
cess with which this fluid is used in casey 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valug 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle hors 
Bathing and shamporing after driving clean 


Dal df tink 


a 
Twenty earl re. boars: large. mellow fellows; 
Pp Boar an fifty August pigs. Customers 
in eleven States. 
CLYDE CARRINGTON, Jamaica, I11. 








the animal and prevents it from contract; 
Picasant View Herd. disease, so liable to sollow while er prions 
Registered Poland-Chinas, both sexes, for sale;| germs are permitted to remain on the s 


losserine will be found valuable after driyi 
Bathe the horse either in sections or giv, 
thorough shampoo. Jt will be found that 

washing the neck and the back where the eof 

and saddle rests, will be a preventive of s9 
| mess and eru | 
C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 


115 Fulton St.. New York. 
j 
GAN YOU AFFORD IT?! 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


guaranteed as represented. 
CA. BROWNE, Belle Plaine, Wis. 








20 Big-Bened Peland-China Bears, 


ptions. Price $2. 












Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
, : . Copynicuts ae. 
nyone sending a sketch and description 
qui ascertain our opinion free whether a5 
invention is probably ey. Communica 
yy, | confident: Handbook on Patentg 
sent free. Oldest ncy for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Larcest cir. 
culation of any scientific journal. Term:,%a 
MU four months, $L Sold by al] newsdealers, 


& Co, 2¢10roedves. New York 


635 F 8t.. Washington, D.C. 


KEISER BROS, & PHILLIPS 


RED KEY, IND., 
IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and Frenct 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to furnish you such excellent horses at su‘ 
conservative figures as at the present time. 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


AT PRIVATE TREATY. 
On account of advanced age I will sell my entire herd of Short-horns. numbering about 100 hea. nearly 4 
pape Bates, Flat Creek Young Mary, Rosemary and other tribes, many of them with calves at foot a0 
in d breeding condition. Have three herd sires of Scotch breeding and a number of other young bulls. | 
MEAN BUSINESS, and will sell in lots to suit purchaser at low prices. 


ABRAHAM MANN, 


06 miles south from Chicago on C. & E. I. Ry. 









lameness. Think abous is: 
Price 61;6 fore. Asa liniment f 
ual. All druggists. Book 












































A COMMON REMARK: 


**t don’t eee how Page 12-Bar, tock Fence 
can be bettered. It holds all apt 
PAGE WOVEN WIKE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 

































































ROSSVILLE, ILL 


ROBBINS SHORT-HORNS 


WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING CATTLE 


All these females except three were sired by our present stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of tle 
three one was a gran hter of his, one a half-sister and the third was a granddaughter 0! 
ARCH. Write us for what you want, 


J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 


WOODLAND HEREFORDS 


The home of the Kipg and Queen of the breed, DALE and BETTY 2d. 

in service are the $10,000 DALE, champion bull of America; BEAU DO‘ 4.0 

3d and PERFECTION 3d. 
This herd comprises such cows as BE[TY 2d, champion cow 1901; CARNA1(\0N, th 
highest-priced single female sold at public auction; LADY HELP, champion yea'!.' <4 th 
English Royal, 1899; MILLY MAY, winner of special prize for cow and her p:<uce 7 
National Hereford Show, 1899; two choice sisters of Dale, COLUMBIA and COLU®* 1A 2 
and numerous others of like quality. Show stock a specialty. Bulls and femal: ©)" 5 
at all times. Visitors welcome. 


J.C. ADAMS, Moweaaua, III. 


FRED CORKINS, Herdsman. 
WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


PERCHERON STALLIO\S 


HAT we can sell at Yeur and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


buy at Our Prices. 








All the females in the first prize aged herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 1902. 

All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 19v?. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. 
We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first prive her 
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Sires 








n’t wait until some onv else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, ogg be ; ; - 
T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, .cc'Srcca:. Northfield, ‘inn 
On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I,.& P. and C. W. R’ys. —" 
HILLHURST SHORT-HORNS 
. IMP. JOY OF MORNING 153003. A 
BULLS IN SERVICE: _ enti die ioe. . ' All Bred at Collyni 
DISPERSION SALE AT HAMILTON, ONTARIO, AUGUS! !!- 
Particulars later. For catalogues address. 
M. H. COCHRANE, Hillhurst Station, P.Q., Canada. 





SINNISSIPP! SHORT-HORNS 
FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 





oun, 
Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grav. ¥°" é 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 
Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. — 
Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. Tele?’ "aa 
HEADED BY ACROBAT 
ROSEMONT HEREFORDS *** °° e0460 
Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury: 
Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. Va 


CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - - - BERRYVILLE, Clark Co: 








